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Eclectic Series. 


NOW—|—-READY 
Youth’s Temperance Manual. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


New Publications. 








HE Intermediate Book of the Series of Eclectic Temperance Phys- | 
iologies. 144 pp. Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the pro- | 


visions of the laws requiring schools to teach Physiology and Hygiene with 
special reference to effects of alcohol and tobacco. 

The ‘‘ Youth's Temperance Manual” treats the subjects usually taught in 
Physiology, and is also full of practical suggestions connected with every phase 
of daily life. 


Price of Eclectic Temperance Physiologies : 
Exchange. 


1, THE HOUSE I LIVE IN, 18 Cts. 

2. YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE MANUAL, 25 Cts. 

8. ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH, 36 Cts. 
° 


—| Eclectic Angular Hand. 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR LADIES IN THE 


PRESENT FASHIONABLE ANGULAR PENMANSHIP, 
By Prof. John P. Gordon, London, 
And PRACTICE CARDS by R&R. and L. McLaurin. 


INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE: 
Eclectic Angular Hand, six copy books, including books oe notes, in- 
vitations and other "forms, each, 


Practice Cards, four cards in envelope, same size as _copy books 
per set, - - - 15 cents. 


Complete set of the Eclectic Angular Hand, by nit for examina- 


Introduction. 
80 Cts. 


40 Cts. 
60 Cts. 














8 cents. 


tion, 65 cents. 


Eclectic Physical fe te 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Contains no irrelevant matter. Treats Physical Geography only. 
12 mo. 382 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts and Diagrams. 
Introduction price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. 


SEND $1.00 FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. ! 
So YOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
y f STEEL PENS. 
or FIRE warnee, Nos. iii ans dotiest, ain meals WRITING, wos. 404, 332, 
: én fine drawings, Nos. 658 (the celebrated Orowgwill), 290 and 991. . 
GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. Y. HEARY HOB, Sole Agent. 


_tar-tt _ Mention this Journal 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
end 604, For BROAD WRITING, Wos. 294, 889, and Stub Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 


| Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in 


| Bo 








Missouri Schoo! of Mines, 


ROLLA, MISSOURI. 


The courses of study lead to the to og of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 


among the most prominent, the foll 


Civil Engineering: Use of yg Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 


, Construction, Actual Practice in the Fiel 


Mine Engineering : Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 
Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 


| with their numerous applications. 
Mechanics : Rational and applied. 


Chemistry and Metallurgy: Theoretical Chemistry, pee ys Analysis, Qualitative and Quan- 


titative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures. The Chemical and 


ay Laboratories are well equipped 


Graphics: Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows and Perspective; an extended course in 
wing. 


PRKPARATORY DEPARTMENT.—Thorough Course ot Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination. 
AcapvEemic CoursE.—A Thorough Course ot Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 


needs of teachers, 


Tuition, 20 dollars per Year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 
Term begins September 15th 1889. 


For information, apply to 
E. A. DRAKE, Sec’ 'y- 


W. H. ECHOLS, Director. 





Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School. 
II. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

III. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
VII. MARY INSTITUTE. 
For Cataiogues and all details, apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1704 aeaaenietasici Ave. 


§-21-tf 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLECE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure — Applied, in 

Iculture, 
tany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biol with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and an, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof, Gzo. J. Brus 
five’ Oficer, New Haven, Conn. “45 otf 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNi- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The tuli 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
partment offers the best advantages for preparing 
or college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining a good, practical education. 
Tuition $25 per year erm begins Sept. 10, 1888. 
For particulars, address 


EDWIN C. HEWEIT. Presidest. | Normal, Il. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Kindergarten Tiaining School, | 


Opens January 9th and September 5th. 
Send for Circulars to 
Mas. EUDORA HAILMANN, 


12-21-1y LaPorte, IND. 
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CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE. 


THOROUGH TEACHING 
By Correspondence 
The Best Teachers. 


Fifth your just beginning. 
Experiment 
But a pronounced success. 
Our staunchest friends are 
—_ who ae been Mathematics. 
ongest with us. 
4@rStudents received at any Geology. 
time. Botany. 


History. 
Te y tay he b- 4s > aed Political Economy 


and all other 
Registration Fee $5. | College Branches. 





SUBJECTS. 


English. 
German. 
French, 
Latin. 
Greek. 








William R. Harper, Yale University, 
PRINCIPAL. 
Send 2c stamp for copy of a Calendar contain- 
full a ., prin ding © ourses and pypnes 
Study. RICK STARR, Re 
trar, c.c. L. x ew HAVEN, CONN. ll-2 At 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 4313-15 Walnut Street. 
A Thorough French and English 
HOME pomeon. for 20 girls. Under the charge o 
Mme. H. CLERC and Miss MARION L. PECKE 
French tanght orally and practically in two years 
course. creel ——— very —. taught. 
Terms, $300.00 a yea 8-21-12t 


BETTIE STUART INSTITUTE. 
A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
“for Young Ladies and Children. Reopens Thursday 
n. 3d, 1889. Forterms, &c., write or apply to the 
MRS. A. M. BROO 


Prit ne ‘pal, 
I-' SPRINGFIELD, IL. 


JOHNSON’S 


Universal Cyclopedia 


(REVISED.) 

is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 
tis necepeed as high authority in our leading col- 
leges is not for the few, like Appiecets the 
Brittanica, or the ‘‘International,’’ but for ali. It 
has just been } og AE revised at a cost of over 
three labor by over forty 

and over 2 000 3 reno wned contributors. 
2 convenient sized volumes. No father 


ms an 
ae J. JOHNSON & Cco., 
11 Great Jones St.. New York. 
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2 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 
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MUSICAL GIFTS 


TO YOURSELF OR OTHERS. 


Book filled with choice Vocal and Instrumental 

Music, as:— 

Piano Classics, 
Songs, 


Classic Tenor 
Classical Pianist, 
Song Classics, 

Glassic Baritone and Bass Songs, 
Song Classics for Low Voice. 
Six elegant b oks of exceptional high musical 
character, with large colleetions of the best songs 

and pieces. Each $1, boards; $:, cloth gilt. 
Of quite equal beauty are the new 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 


37 first-class songs by 30 first class composers, 


Bg hh oy teen tA bee 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COL- 
LECTION. Fine modern Waltzes, Cotillon:, 
&c 


Price of each $1, boards ; $2, cloth gilt. 

A pretty Gift Book is Gertrude H. Churchill’s 
Birthday Book of Musica! Composers, $1.25. 

Ditson & Co., call attention to their BAND 
and ORCH FST RAL IN STRU MENTS 
to their GUITARS, (wonderfully good and 
cheap.) BANJOS, MANDOLINS, &c. 
Most of these are kept at their Branch Store, (J. 
C. Haynes & Co. , 33 Court St., Boston). Please 
send to that address for full description ard 
prices. They have also the best Instruction Books 
for all instruments. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 


Ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 
PRANG’S SGHOOL COMPASSES. 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
fally designed ior the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
both the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. é : 

They are the products of the highest mechani- 
cal skill, and are a delight to both teachers and 
— 

‘hey are placed upon the market at the lowest 
possible rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
into the schools of the leading cities 

For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, Ill. 
Mention this Journal 


Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World. For delightfvl quality, purity and ex- 
quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 


great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


e most popular Pianos ever made. Have equai 
an, with the celebrated Estey Organs. Strictly 
first class. Fully warranted. Only medium 
im price. Cash, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CANP, 


4918 OliveSt., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
awe refer to anv Bank in St. Louisor Chieagos 





20-11-12t 





~~ Please mention this Journal in answering 





Advertisements. 
> RTHAND FREE. Ter Lessons iu 
SHORTHAN Mail, Fxea or CHARGE. Send 


for first lesson and begin study at once. Address 
Witt J. Hupson, Columbus, 0. 


Music at Sight! 


The great ‘*Round Note’’ Singing Book for Teaeh- 
ers who desire to introduce Music into their Schools. 
—Simple, thorough, and attractive. Single copies 
ost cts. $5 per dozen by Express. Liberal 
Miscount to mpeachers 
for the School 


SONGS aud GLEES Geek sons 
ell bound Ouag Sepetement to 


tc. A 64 page 
Muste at Sight, issued Oct. 15, 1 y mail pre- 
paid 15 cls. sing’ copy; $1.80 per dozen. 


J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons, 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 
for a Sample Retail Box, 


boxes, and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. Ex- 

ress charges prepaid. 
Refer to all Chicago. Try 
it once. Address 


Sok RYNTE®: 
Chicago. 


SELZ, SCHWAB & CO., CHICAGO. 


The largest Manufacturers of Fine and Medium 
priced 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


in America. Average daily production 


FIVE THOUSAND PAIRS. 


The most stylishly made, the most serviceable 
and comfortable goods in the market. 
CALL FOR OUR MANUFACTURE 

at your dealers. 
They afford a Good Investment 
for Rich or for Poor. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 


by express, of the BEST 

an ANDIES IN AMERI- 

A valuabje gift of permanent value is a Music CA, put up in elegant 
| 


Candy 




















We herewith present you 
the exceedingly valuable notice 
that we sell the so highly cele- 
brated Eldredge & Diamond Ma- 
chines extremely cheap at retail 
in unoccupied territory. Sent on 
‘ trial if desired. Special induce- 
ments and protection to good dealers. Liberal 
discount to ministers. Singer Machines cheap. 
Circulars and information free. J. G. GEITZ, 
General Western Agent, {317 and {319 North 
Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 10-20-6t 





Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


The standard writing machine of 
the world; used and indorsed by 
all leading houses and profession- 
al men. Full line of | sfgaaa 
supplies. Sendforcircular. — 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
808 North Sixth Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


$5000 Salary paid bright young men and 
ladies. Outfit Free. Branch Office, Marietia, Pa. 


4-21-12t 
() ff 
th 
J 
necessary. Process simple and sure. 
$50 per week easily made. Send 2c. for 
J 48 page illustra’ book, with full par- 
| ticulars and sample photos. Address 
SCHULTZE PHOTO EQUIPMENT CO., 
+. & 5 Chatham Sq., New York. (Box E). 
ANY PERSON CAN PLAY the PIANO 
and Organ WITHOUT ng ami 4 using Soper’s In- 
stantaneous Guide to the Keys. ce $1.00" No pre- 
vious knowledge of music whatever required. Send 









meer eee 
a = 


a= 


1221-9t 












ol 
With our complete equipments, is a 
paying business, and as a recreation, 
both instructive and exhilarating. 


No previous knowledge of photography 









La | 








for book of testimonials free. Address THE 
= MAGAZINE, 19 Park Place, New York. 
-21-6t 





ST.—|-JOSEPH' S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 


Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph’s 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Sample 
Copy. Address 


ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL, 
1221-tf South St. Louis, Mo. 


Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery. €% 


Workers orf Woop or Merat, 
without steam pte using outfits of these 
Machines, can bid lower, and save 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any other means for doing their. 
work. Also for 

rial Schools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire jour- 
neymen’s trades before they “go 
forthemselves.” Price-List Free. 
BARNES 
Raby St., Rockford, Ill. 


TEACHERS WANTING... 


Change of location, or promotion to broader 
fields with larger salaries, should address the 


WESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
, W. A. McCord, Manager. 
Now is the time to enroll in order to secure the 
best positions for the next season. 1-22-12t 


$5 worth of Music Free. 


Circolars giving particulars mailed free 
upon applieation. The Treloar Music Co. 






































4o-ar-4t HARRISBURG, PA. 


11=21-3t MEXICO, MO. 


D o you wish togoto Texas or other Southern State? 


Ifso, address with stamp, . 
Texas Teachers’ Bureau, 
B TYLER, TEXAS. 


ox 98. 
5-21-12t Mention this Journai 


ov’s Ex 
o” “Rang, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


; [Both Sexes. 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, 
Musicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, 
and Churches. Also, Book-keepers, Stenog- 
raphers, Copyists, to Business Firms. 

MRS. A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fitth Avenue, N. Y. City 


Mention this Journal 
it 
As NS’ COMMON SEN 
H rie tt RECOR the cheapest s& 
best. $8 cts. each or 3 for $\. Try it. 
C. N. Haskins, Publisher, Cocumsus, Ox10 


SE CORSETS 


Thread, Cloth, and 
Satin covered. em! 


Address e Warren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 
Mention this Journal 





11-2I-1y 











Finished in three siptes. 
t 
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NEW SCHOOL AID are the best and 
cheapest system for conducting day schools in good 
quiet order. A set contains 220 large beautiful 
chromo excelsior, merit and credit cards elegantly 
chromo-lithographed in ninety difterent designs, 
price per set, $1; half set 110 cards 50c. ROMO 
EW ARD CARDS, pretty landscape scenes, flow- 
ers, children, birds, animals, etc., assorted, prices 
per dozen: size 2x3 % in 4c; 2 4x4 4% 6c; 2%x 4% 
8c; 34 x4™%12c; 3 4x5 % 18c; 4 4x6 25c. CHROMOS, 
size 5 4x7 % We perdozen. SCHOOL REPORTS, 
weekly or monthly, card board, 10c per doz; on 
thick writing paper 6c per doz. LPHABET 
CARDS, 500 large plain letters and figures printed on 
250 thick cards % inch square, 25c per set. READ- 
ING CARDS for little ones, ten stories 2c. TOY 
MONEY, like U. 8. coin money, on thick card 
board, $16 worth assorted for25e. 200 New Patterns 
in Drawing 30c. Large set samples pretty chromo 
school reward, fine gift cards and teachers’ school 
coppice 20c. ew price list and few samples free. 
Al pontneas by mail. Postage stamps taken. Please 
send a trial order. A.J. FOUCH & CO., 
9-21-9t WARREN P,A 


Something New for Busy Men! 
[000 DAILY PAPERS 


AND ABOUT 


3000 Weeklies and Periodicals 
READ BY PROXY. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $10.00; CLIPPINGS, 6c. 


a@ Canvassers Wanted. Send stamp for Explan- 
atory Circular. Address 


WESTERN BUREAU OF PRESS CLIPPINGS, 
Room 2, Times Building, CHICAGO. 


MENTION THIS PAPER IN YOUR ORDER. 





who have failed to secure schools, and all others, 
who desire temporary or permanent employment 
a guaranteed salary, will do weil to write 


on 
MONTGOMERY & WILLIAMS, ToPEKA, KAN., 
No. 704 Kansas Ave. 10-21-4t 


WRITER RIBBON Given 
Be introduce. Send postage Wa 
and Address ** Modern 
Office,”’ Columbus, Ohio. 
12. 20-'f Mentior this Journal 








Living Age. 


Littell’s 

= n i889 The Living 
<2 Age enters upon its forty- 
ear. Approved in the 
outset by Judge Story, Chan- 
cellor Kent, President Adams, 
historians Sparks, Prescott, 
Ticknor, Bancroft, and many 
others, it has met with con- 
stant commendation and suc- 

cess 


AWeekly Magazine, 
it gives more than : 


Three and a Quarter 


Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading- 
matter yearly; and presents, with a combined 
freshness and completeness nowhere else at- 
tempted, 














| The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 


Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Sci- 
entific, Biographical, Historical, and Po- 
litical Information, from the entire 
body of Foreign Periodical Liter- 
ature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cu'itivated 
intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the 
Periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of 
Great Britain. é 

The Living Age, forming four large vol- 
umes a year, furnishes, from the great and gener- 
ally inaccessible mass of this literaturc, the only 
compilatidn that, while within the reach of all, is 
satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it 
embraces whatever is of immediate interest, or of 
solid, permanent value. 

itis therefor indispensable to ev- 
ery one who wishes to keep pace with the events or 
intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in 
himself or his family general intelligence and liter- 


ary tastes. 

OPINIONS. 
o man who understands the worth and value 
ot this sterling pnblication would think of doing 
without it. Nowhere else can be found such a com- 
prehensive and perfect view of the best literature 
and thought of our times.’’—Christian at Work, 


New York. 

‘*Itis a living picture of the age on its literary 
side. t was never brighter, -fresher, or more 
worthy of its wide patronage.’’—Zion’s Herald, 


on 


oston. 

**Itis one of those few publications, weekly or 
monthly, which seem indispensable... The only pos- 
sible objection that could be urged to it is the im- 
mense amount of reading it gives. There is noth- 
ing noteworthy in science, art, literature, biogra- 
phy; philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found 

n it.. Such a publication exhausts our superla- 
tives.’’—The Churchman. New York. 

**Replete with all the treasures of the best cur- 
rent thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry 
of the day... It stands unrivalled.’’—The Presby- 
terian, Philadelphia. 

**It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspizants for public favor.’’—New 
York Observer. 

**By the careful and judicious work put into the 
editing of THE LIVING AGE, it is made possible for 
the busy man to know something of what is going on 
with everincreasing activity in the world of letters. 
Without such help he is lost.’’—Episcopal Re- 
corder, Philadelphia. 

**Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, 
all are found here.’’—The Watchman, Boston. 

**Init we find the best productions of the best 
writers upon all subjects ready to our hand.’’- 
Phila. Inquirer. 

**The readers miss very little thatis important in 
the periodical domain.’’—Boston Journal. 

**It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.’’—New York 
Tribune. 

‘*itis edited with great skill and care, and its 
weekly apomaee gives it certain advantages over 
its monthly rivals.’’—Albany Argus. 

‘It furnishes a complete compilation of an in- 
— literature.’’—Chicago Evening Jour- 
nal. 

**For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
subscription is extremely fow.”*—Christian Ad- 
vocate, Nashville. 

**In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that 
is worth knowing in the realm of current liter- 
ature.’’—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 

**It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of 
the best thought and literature of civilization.’’- 
Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

**It is indispensable to ali who would keep 
abreast of our manifold progress. It is absolutely 
a a rival.*’—Montpeal Gazette. 

ublist 





AGENTS, LOOK! New price-list of Rug 
machines, Patterns, Yarn, etc., 

—— — and book of beautiful colored pat- 

=a tern designs, FREE. 

Ne E. Ross & Co., Toledo, O. 


5-2l-ly Mention this Journai 





Sy A 2 Figer pomrmnrenttysry 1oc (silver) 
tor insertion of your name and address in U. 
S. School Directory for 18€9. It will bring you 
hundreds « f papers, valuable samples, chances to 
make money, get situations, &c. ABNER. J 
SMITH, Eastwood, Ky. 12 2i-3t 


7 VEN AWAY. ¢ 
* SEEDS. SIVEN.A¥ LAY eas, 

*' GurpeE, and } Certificate for Seeds, you: 

choice, all for 2 stamps (4c). Flower lover: 

delighted. Tell all your friends. 

Cc. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


aa Be prompt. This offer will appear but once more 












REWARD Cards, Christmas Cards, Reports, 
Bo ks, Engravings, etc. 15 samples for 1 c.; 40 
samples for 25c. 50 Elegant Embossed Christmas 
Cards $1.00 40 choice chromos $1 co. Large Cat- 
alogue free. WILLIAM MORGAN, Publisher, 

White House Station, N. J. 


11.3I-1yr Please Mention this paper. 


d WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of post- 
e 


Club- Prices for the best Home and Foreign 
Literature. 


**Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one ot 
other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber wili find himself in command of -the whole 
situation.’’—Phila. Eve. Bulletin. 

For $10.50, THE LIVING AGE and any one of the 
American $4 monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or 
Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for 
$9.50, THE LIVING AGE and the St. Nicholas or 
Scribner’s Magazine. 

Address, 


LITTELL & CO , Boston. 


The New System of Bee-Keeping. 
In nearly 7 family there is 
some one who could keep Bees and se- 
curea handsome yearly income. If 
not desired to keep Bees for profit in 
dollars and cents, be sure to keep 
some to have honey for family use. 
For particulars of the Nu.w System of 
Bee Keeping, write 


Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton, 


WEST GORHAM, MAINE. 








THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
is full of useful information on Woman's Handi- 
work, Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art 
Needlework, and other household topics of practi- 
cal character. Every lady should scribe forit. 





su 
Price 50c. a peer. dress THE DORCAS MAG- 
CAS MAGAZINE, 19 Park Place, New York. 1221-6 





1 22-4t 
10 Popular Songs 224 illus. catalogue, 
only 10c. 3 books 25c. THURBER & Co. 
1-22-7t Bay Shore, N.Y. 


Please mention this Journal in 








answering advertisements, 
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Printed for the Editors, by PERRIN & SMITH, 
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WE hope the subscribers to “The 
National Educator” will be pleased 
with the consolidation of that paper 
with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION. 

Mr. Bonham will, we are sure, be 
cordially welcomed by all our readers. 





AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, the author 
of ‘‘Obiter Dicta,’’ in his essay on 
Matthew Arnold in Scribner's, as- 
serts that ‘‘Mr. Arnold, to those who 
cared for him at all, was the most 
useful poet of his day.”’ 


CARLISLE & Co. left their party 
less great than they found it. Imgnor- 
ance costs and cripples and blights 
and damns! 











THE lost are those who eau no l..ng- 
er think or aspire. 
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The Commissioner of Education 
should be a man as well-read as wide- 
ly experienced, and as broadly cul- 
tured as the Heads of the other De- 
partments of the Government. The 
President should find him the peer of 
any of his other advisers. 

The increasing dangers from illit- 
eracy, the constantly growing inter- 
est in education as a social question, 
renders the Bureau of Education of 
the highest political importance. 

The complexity of many problems 
in the realm of education, unite to 
render necessary the appointment of 
an able, fearless, incorruptible man, 
whose action is guided by principles, 
not expedients. 

ae a ca 

Tus fuller recognition which we 
are striving to give our teachers and 
their work, in the columns of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
calls forth the enthusiasm and en- 
dorsement of our leading educators 
and school officers alike. It stimu- 
lates all to do their best, and to make 
the most of the facilities afforded by 
the National, State and County As- 
sociations. 

We shall enlarge this phase of the 
JOURNAL for their benefit to the full- 
est possible extent We strive thus 
to build up our teachers, especially 
if they shall rouse themselves to im- 
prove these facilities to their utmost 
capacity ; if they shall feel that they 
are summoned by a new motive and 
by an obligation unfelt before, to an 
accustomed effort to appropriate to 


their hearts and to their reason all 
the countkss good which is hidden 
in knowledge and a right life; an ef- 
fort to become, more than before, wise, 
bright, thoughtful, ingenious, good; 
to attain to the highest degree of 
learning which is compatible with 
the practical system of things, of 
which they are a part; to feed the 
immorial spiritual nature with an am- 
pler and higher nutrition ; enriching 
memory with new facts, judgment 
with sounder thoughts, taste with 
more beautiful images, the moral 
sense with more of all things, what- 
soever that are, lovely, honest and of 
good report—the reality of virtue, the 
desert of praise. 
la ete: oe 

WHEN we consider from what points 
and places our teachers start and the 
difficulties they encounter; and then 
consider, further, what worn-out 
methods they have replaced with text- 
book teaching; what they have re- 
vived and reformed ; how much they 
have enlarged and broadened the cur- 
riculum and extended the horizon of 
being — we confess we cannot find 
praises enough for their devotion and 
progress. 

Let the owls who sit in darkness, 
hoot of their ‘‘mistakes’’—we prefer 
to chronicle their successes ! 

Let the teachers press on; the peo- 
ple will come to recognize the value 
and vastness of a work these critics 
are incapable of appreciating. 





THE Legislature of Missouri seems to 
have two elephants on its hands. One 
of them stuffed! To be sure the legis- 
lature refused to buy the stuffed ele- 
phant—but then, what does Dr. Laws 
care for the opinion and action of the 
legislature. 

It has become necessary, with Dr. 
Laws at the head of the University, to 
have some card that will draw—and 
what could he conceive of better than 
a stuffed elephant for a State Univer- 
sity? 





Let us have faith that right makes 
‘might, and in that faith let us to the 
end dare to do our duty.—LINOOLN. 








THOSE who abide in integrity, are 
slow in suspecting treachery such as 
Carlisle and his co-conspirators have 
demonstrated in dealing with the 
Blair Bill. They were evidently sat- 
isfied it would pass the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as it had passed the 
Senate three times, so by the unright- 
eous use of his power Speaker Carlisle 
strangled it in the ‘‘Committee,’’ and 
thus betrayed not only the six millions 
of illiterates, but the four hundred 
thousand teachers whose mission is to 
dispel this illiteracy. 





WirH the reading circle, the li- 
brary, theimproved text-books ; with 
teachers’ institutes—local, state and 
national; with more careful study; 
with increased wages, and a _ better 
appreciation of their work by the peo- 
ple—the character and intellect is en- 
larging, the horizon of life and effért 
is becoming more extensive, and in 
entering upon their duties again at 
the opening of the year 1889 our teach- 
ers can no longer be content with 
past effort «r past attainment. Cher- 
ishing a loftier aim anda larger am- 
bition, let us all work together in 
unity of action and effort in fresh 
schemes for improvement to make yet 
more lasting and brilliant our life and 
work. 





In uniting the subscription list of 
“The National Educator’ with the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
we add about three thousand to our 
circulat on. 

heen >. D: bE 

The teacher, instead of seeking a 
‘method”’ how to teach, should be so 
familiar with his topic or subject as to 
be able to shed the fertility of his own 
mind upon the meagre statements of 
the text book, rather than to borrow 
any from it. But do our school offi- 
cers seek out and compensate teach- 
ers for such culture? 





Ir is time that we had a Board of 
Curators at the State University with 
virility and character enough not to 
be bulldozed by the elephant that is 
not stuffed—to waste the money of the 
people in buying an elephant that is 
stuffed. Is it not? 
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Our schools teach all the just and 
sacred maxims of representative gov- 
ernment—the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, the equality of all persons before 
thelaw: but of what avail is all thisif 
six millions of our people are to be kept 
in the blindness and bondage of iguor- 
ance? 

SS 

POLITICIANS may be deaf; they 
have a way of not hearing; but the 
people hear, and think. and act; and 
lo! the politician is out in the cold! 
The people make and unmake posi- 
tions in this country. Progress made 
in our work may be slow, but it is 
sure—it is progress and health and 
power for the masses, against ignor- 
ance and its poverty and weakness. 


ERE ee 

MAN rises from darknessand ignor- 
ance up into the ideal of power and 
glory by virtue of this patient public 
work done by our teachers. 

We add constantly and largely, not 
only to the productive capacity of 
each individual, but to the helpful 
power of the people to obey the law 
by the schools. This is our success. 

igeslacaaaniciil Aitiaiacnemnicenicncies 

RIGHT in this life is responsibility 
for the next. Power here — glory 
there: this is the result of intelli- 
gence — happiness augmented and 
prosperity assured. This is the suc- 
cess of our school work. 

sisal tai acsiincasiean 

WE must demand and insist upon 
the benefit of a free education for the 
masses,and schools and workshops, 
and all the needed apparatus to make 
these effective and permanent. 

We must enlarge our resources up 
to $77,000,000 for this purpose with- 
out delay. 

or re 

OUGHT We not to be vastly more in 
earnest in this effort to educate the 
people? Enthusiasm in any good 
cause brings its own reflex influence 
for good upon our character. 

nee Miiinectcadptaiiesce: 

Nor one-half of the children are in 
school. Their education on the street 
and in the saloons will breed a har- 
vest of criminals, instead of cultured, 
law-abiding, productive, American 
citizens. Let us make the schools 
more attractive, more effective, and 
more numerous. Let our more than 
four hundred thousand teachers unite 
in this work with enthusiasm and 
perseverance. 


—_—— 


HE who loves intelligence and lib- 
erty sincerely, will not vote for the 
enemies of these measures even at the 
behest of his party. 

Our teachers wish and work for in- 
telligence and liberty—not in phrases 
—but in life and conduct and political 
action ; not in the privileges of the 
few, but in the equality of all. 

LET us remember that our knowl- 
edge is not positive—only compara- 
tive. 











WHAT are our teachers themselves 
doing to spread the facts in regard to 
the necessity for the passage of the 
Blair Bill? Forty United States Sen- 
ators voted for its passage in the Sen- 
ate. It is safe to leave all constitu- 
tional questions with them. But all 
the time when we ask for longer 
school terms, for better compensation 
for our teachers, we are met with the 
ery of ‘‘no money,”’ “lack of funds’’— 
this is alla mistake. There is plenty 
of money to educate the people in this 
country. Pass the Blair Bill and scat- 
ter the surplus now in the United 
States Treasury. What are our teach- 
ers doing to insure this action? 

MAKE the school terms longer; pay 
our competent, faithful teachers a 
more more liberal compensation in all 
these states; draw in the more than 
fifty per cent. of children of school 
age who do not attend school—if we 
are not able to do this in all the 
states, pass the Blair Bill. We can 
allagree on this ‘‘method’ of action 
if we are wise and patriotic. 


CARLISLE & Co. would dethrone the 
sovereignty of the people, by holding 
them in ignorance. 

The people are stronger than Car- 
lisle and Co. The people are not de- 
throned ! 

Where is Carlisle & Co? 


a 


THE QUESTION SETTLED. 











© many of our friends questioned 
the statement we made in our last 
issue, that Gen. Harrison, the Presi- 
dent Elect, while a member of the 
United States Senate, voted for the 
“ Blair Education Bill’? — that we 
wrote Senator Blair, asking him for 
specific and authentic information on 
this important matter. The following 
letter settles the question that Gen. 
Harrison voted for this measure in 
both sessions of the 48th and 49th 
Congresses. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 20, 1888. 
My Dear SIR: 

Gen. Harrison supported and voted 
for the ‘ Blair Education Bill’’ in the 
48th and 49th Congresses, and approv- 
ed it—national aid to schools—in his 
letter of acceptance of the Presiden- 
tial nomination. 

The Republican party has approved 
the measure by its resolutions for 
“National Aid’’ to the Schools in the 
platforms of 1884 and 1888. 

The truth in these matters should 
be generally made known. It is im- 
portant that the country be made 
aware of the complete committal of 
the Republican party to the Bill. 

If the country knows of this, it will 
demand the early fulfillment of the 


pledge. 
Iam very anxious to have the Bill 


a law just as soon as possible, for the 
children are rapidly growing up, and 
every single day lost out of their op- 
portunities for learning to read and 
write, is an irreparable loss to the 





child and to the country. 


I fully expect the passage of the Ed- 
ucation Bill by the next Congress. 
Truly yours, 
H. W. Buair. 
J. B. MERWIN, Managing Editor 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





A NEW LEADER. 


HE advent of a new administra- 
tion has led the educational War- 
wicks to interest themselves in find- 
ing a successor for N.H. R. Dawson, 
now at the head of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. 

Doubtless Commissioner Dawson 
expects to make way for some one 
who will be selected to act, by the 
party soon to be in power. Still, it 
seems tous unnecessary for the vari- 
ous educational journals to damn 
Commissioner Dawson with faint 
praise, instead of fully recognizing the 
excellent administration which he 
has given. 

The JoURNAL has had occasion for 
the closest acquaintance with the 
Bureau of Education under the suc- 
cessive heads; and the JOURNAL is 
ready to assert that no one has been 
so much disposed as Commissioner 
Dawson to recognize the interests of 
the whole country, instead of treating 
all west of New England as ifit were 
but an adjunct to the teachers who 
reside in Massachusetts. 

The Colorado School Journal, for 
example, complains that Commission- 
er Dawson was not by calling a teach- 
er. The JOURNAL, on the other hand, 
attributes much of Commissioner Daw- 
son’s success to the fact that he brought 
to his official duties a training some- 
what more generous and varied than 
that which distinguishes teavhers as a 
class. The JOURNAL feels that it has 
proved its disinterestedness and its 
well considered views upon educa- 
tional topics. Hence it ventures to 
suggest to President Harrison that, 
in making his selection, he choose a 
man of whose educational attain- 
ments therecan be no question, and 
whose political success will not be de- 
pendent upon the caprice of any so- 
dality which may be in possession of 
the National Educational Association 
and of the avenues to pedagogical 
preferment, 

President Harrison may have been 
too much occupied with graver con- 
cerns to have admitted of his realiz- 
ing the présence of politics—very 
small politics it may be—in such edu- 
cational interests. His Excellency 
may not know that aspiring educators 
long ago learned the value of political 
influence. Hence an educator, such 
as Dr. W. T. Harris—a man whose 
life has been devoted to the study of 
educational questions who has him- 
self been prominent in all advances 
which the last thirty years have 
shown—a man who, as unconnected 
with any institution of learning, is 








free from the influence of cliques—a 


man who, during many years of offic. 
ial life, was never even suspected of a 
willingness to subserve improper in- 
terests, or of any inability to protect 
his trust against the machinations of 
self-interested persons:—such a man 
would seem to have been created for 
the greatest serviceableness in the Bu- 
reau of Education. 
Still, though thus nominating th 
one educator whose fitness cannot be 
questioned, and whose intellectual 
ability is everywhere recognized, the 
JOURNAL is desirous rather that Pres- 
ident Harrison should realize the need 
for qualities developed not in the 
schoolroom, but in that larger study 
of the world which comes to those 
whose abilities are eminent, and who 
have consequently been made ac- 
quainted with larger interests of edu- 
cation than a study of elementary 
methods or the production of a text- 
book. 

It is of the largest consequence that 
the Bureau of Education should direct 
the National Education, instead of 
serving simply as a fulcrum for some 
pedagogical Archimedes A man of 
worldly wisdom, general ability, of 
large and sound judgment, can as eas- 
ily familiarize himself with the inter- 
ests of this Bureau as he can with the 
equally severe claims of the Depart- 
ment of State, of War, of the Treas- 
ury. 

We beg our readers to urge as the 
appointee a man of high standing 
and tried soundness of judgment—for 
they, above all others, should know 
the shortcomings of the ‘‘we(e) educa- 
tors.”’ 





NEW EYES. 


**I see before me man.”’ 
—SHAK. 





Oy teachers take the children; 
train and develop them, until 
life, study and work assume new re- 
lations, and the children “come to 
look at the world with new eyes.”’ 

Emerson says : 

“Tt will not need, when the mind is 
prepared for study, to search for new 
methods and new objects. The inva- 
triable mark of wisdom is to see the 
miraculous in the common. What is 
aday? Whatisa year? What is a 
summer? What is woman? What 
isachild? What is sleep? To our 
blindness these things seem unaffect- 
ing. We make fables to hide the 
baldness of the fact and conform it, 
as we say, to the higher law of the 
mind. But when the fact is seen un- 
der the light of an idea, the gaudy 
fable fades and shrivels. We behold 
the real higher law. To the wise, 
therefore, a fact is true poetry and the 
most beautiful of fables. These won- 
ders are brought to our own door. 

You also area man. Man and wo- 
man, and their social life, poverty, 
labor, sleep, fear, fortune, are known 





to you. Learn that none of these 


things is superficial, but that each 
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phenomenon hath its roots in the fac- 
ulties and affections of the mind. 
Whilst the abstract’ question: occu- 
pies your intellect, nature brings it in 
the concrete to be solved by your 
hands. It were a wise inquiry for the 
closet to compare, point by point, es- 
pecially at remarkable crises in life, 
our daily history, with the rise and 
progress of ideas in the mind. So we 
shall come to look at the world with 
new eyes. It shall answer the end- 
less inquiry of the intellect—What is 
truth? and of the affections. What is 
good? by yielding itself passive to the 
educated Will. Then shall come to 


pass what my poet said, ‘Nature ig’ 


not fixed but fluid. Spirit alters, 
moulds, makes it. The immobility or 
bruteness of nature, is the absence of 
spirit; to pure spirit it is fluid, itis 
volatile, it is obedient. Every spirit 
builds itself a house; and beyond its 
house a world, and beyond its worlda 
heaven. Know then that the world 
exists for you. For you is the phenom- 
enon perfect. What we are, that 
only can wesee. All that Adam had, 
all that Cesar could, you have and 
cando. Adam called his house heav- 
en and earth. Cvzesar called his house 
Rome. You, perhaps, call yours a 
cobbler’s trade, a hundred acres of 
plowed land, or a scholar’s garret. 
Yet line for line and point for point, 
your dominion is as great as theirs, 
though without fine names. Build, 
therefore, your own world. As fast 
as you conform your life to the pure 
idea in your mind, that will unfold 
its great proportions. 

“A corres@épondent revolution in 
things will attend the influx of the 
spirit. So fast will disagreeable ap- 
pearances, swine, spiders, snakes, 
pests, mad-houses, prisons, enemies, 
vanish ; they are temporary and shall 
be no more seen. 

“The sorder and filths of nature, 
the sun shall dry up and the wind ex- 
hale. As when the summer comes 
from the south, the snow banks melt, 
and the face of the earth becomes 
green before it, so shall the advanc- 
ing spirit create its ornaments along 
its path, and carry with it the beauty 
it visits, and the song which enchants 
it; it shall draw beautiful faces and 
warm hearts, and wise discourse, and 
heroic acts, around its way until evil 
is nO more seen. The kingdom of 
man over nature, which cometh not 
with observation—a dominion such 
as now is beyond his dream of God— 
he shall enter without more wonder 
than the blind man feels who is grad- 
ually restored to perfect sight!” 





THE American free school is, after 
all, the tripod whence will issue the 
decrees of the world. 

Our teachers are its torch bearers. 


— 
o<é 





INTELLIGENCE joins the past to the 


Ir is the State and the country 
above all else, that these teachers 
serve by their faithful work and their 
devotion. A great people will reward 
them with its conscious and undying 
love and admiration for their heroism. 
This devotion shames the glare and 
glamour of military renown. 





THE more this work and light re- 
treats into the past, the more radiant 
will it be with glory ; and posterity 
will recognize the fact of their indebt- 
edness to the work our teachers are 
doing to-day. 





HE announcementof the election as 
President of Harvard of Col. T. W. 
Higginson, suggests a new departure 
on the part of that venerable institu- 
tion. Col. Higginson’s is among the 
best known names in American liter- 
ature; he has won a reputation for 
aggressiveness, progressiveness, ver- 
satility and usefulness. Through his 
history, his biographies, his writings 
for the magazines, and his books for 
young folks and his poems, Col. Hig- 
ginson has made himself pleasantly 
known to every reader, so that Har- 
vard is assured of a presiding officer 
whose name is confined to no “pent- 
up Utica.’’ We believe that Col. Hig- 
ginson will prove no unworthy suc- 
cessor to the long line of distinguished 
men who have preceded him in office, 
and we congratulate an institution 
from which in virtue of its past 
achievements, so much may justly be 
expected. 





THE GOETHE SCHOOL. 





HE Goethe School is to open in Jan- 

uary, and as its leaders with one 
exception are the product of St. Louis 
intellectual effort we trust that they 
will receive the welcome to which 
their merit entitles. Of Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris the JOURNAL does not need to 
give an account to its readers. Dr. 
Harris is to discuss ‘‘ The Faust Prob- 
lem,’”’ ‘‘Goethe as a Scientist,’ ‘‘ The 
Solution of the Faust Problem in the 
2nd Part of Faust,’’ and ‘ Goethe’s 
Ideal of Man as included in Wilhelm 
Meister.’’ 

Denton J. Snider has also been suf- 
ficiently introduced to the readers of 
the JouRNAL. He is to present ‘‘The 
Margaret Character in Literature,’’ and 
‘‘Wilhelm Meister and the Modern 
Novel.’”’? For the Chicago School Mr. 
Snider compused two poems, an ‘‘ An- 
niversary Ode to Goethe,’’ and the 
‘“‘ Ballad of the Battle Fiend.” 

Prof. Wm. M. Bryant has been 
made known to our readers, alike by 
his *‘ Seed-Corn,’’ and by a biographi- 
cal presentation of his services. He 
is to consider ‘‘ Goethe as a Represent- 
ative of the Modern Art Spirit.’’ 

The Rev. Dr. Holland is not only 
brilliant intellectually, but he has 
been the most actively helpful of our 


future, and illuminates it with light|divines. He will take for his theme, 


and a great hope. 
Our Rasheos ave the evangels of this 
precious legacy. 


‘‘Goethe’s View of Nature.’’ Dr. Hol- 
land last year gave the use of the 








Guild Room of St. George’s Church, 
for the use of the Dante School, and 
personally contributed a lecture alike 
brilliant and profound. 

We may remark in passing, that 
St. Louis is to be congratula- 
ted upon Dr. Holland’s decision to 
carry on the good work which he has 
done so much to inaugurate, and upon 
his decision to resist the temptations 
which Boston can offer to a man of 
distinguished ability. 

F. Louis Soldan, known as _ the 
Principal of the Normal School, com- 
pletes the list with ‘‘ Goethe and 
Spinoza.”’ 

Mrs. C. K. Sherman of Chicago, is 
the only one not from St. Louis whose 
name appears on the programme. Her 
ability and habits of severe study cer- 
tainly lead us to expect adequate treat- 
ment of the theme,’’ Goethe’s Por- 
traits of Women.”’ 


The price of admission to a single 
lecture has been fixed at 75 cts., or to 
the ten lectures at $5.00. 

THE people retire Carlisle & Co., 
with their devotion to ignorance— 
their fear and fight against intelli- 
gence. This is the stroke of a master 
hand! 








THE END OF EDUCATION. 





(A DECLAMATION.) 


ae: the United States, says De 
Tocqueville, in his masterly ac- 
count of American democracy, ‘‘ poli- 
tics are the end and aim of education ; 
in Europe its principal object is to fit 
men for private life.’’ The first branch 
of the antithesis is just and true, or 
ought to be soifit is not, but not as 
colored and qualified by the las’. Poli- 
tics are, or ought to be, the ultimate 
end aud aim of all popular education 
in the United States, not party poli- 
tics, not controversial, electioneering, 
office-seeking politics ; not politics as 
distinguished from private life, as M. 
De Tocqueville would seem to distin- 
guish them, but politics as including 
in one and the same comprehensive 
signification—as in the vocabulary of a 
free c untry they do—all the relations 
and obligations of the citizen to the 
State. 

There is no such thing in a free 
country as private life in the sense in 
which it seems here to have been used, 
and in the sense in which it is always 
understood in Europe. No man liveth 
to himself, even humanly speaking, in 
a republic. Every man has public 
duties. Every man is a public man. 
Every man holds offices; those of a 
juryman, a militia man, an elector. Or 
rather, every man holds one, high, 
sacred, all-embracing office, whose 
tenure is nothing less than life, and 
whose duties are nothing less than 
the whole duties of life—the office of a 
free citizen. The triple responsibilities 
which I have enumerated—those of 
the polls, the training field and the 





'jury-box—by no means exhaust the 





obligations of every free citizen to his 
country......... The whole life and con- 
versation, the whole character and 
conduct of every free citizen is reflect- 
ed, and, as it were, represented in the 
administration of public affairs—every 
thought, even, of every one going to 
make up that mighty current of Pub- 
lic Opinion which is nothing less than 
Law in its first reading. 

It is the pecular and beautiful proper- 
ty of free government—that it invests 
the humblest and most private virtues 
with a public interest and dignity, 
making society, as Mr. Burke has well 
expressed it, not only ‘‘a partnership 
in all science and in all art,”’ but ‘in 
all virtue and in all perfection,’ and 
superinducing upon all ordinary mo- 
tives to the practice of virtue some- 
thing of high official obligation and 
lofty patriotic sanction. This very 
quality of patriotism,—what a new ex- 
tension and comprehensive character 
has liberty imparted to it! No longer 
are its laurels appropriated to one or 
two limited lines of public service, but 
they are planted along the borders of 
every walk in life, and lowered to the 
reach of the humblest hand. 

Not alone, under a free government, 
is he a patriot who marshals armies in 
the field to a successful onset upon 
some foreign assailant of the nation’s 
liberties, not alone he who arrays 
arguments in the Senate chamber to a 
triumphant issue against some domes- 
tic destroyer of its prosperity and wel- 
fare. 

He too, the most retired and hum- 
ble citizen, who never lifted his arm 
in battle or his voice in council, but 
who neglecting none of the few direct 
political duties which the forms of a 
free government impose, has devoted 
himself to the discharge of the thou-. 
sand indirect ones which the spirit of 
such @ government implies, and its 
security and advancement impera- 
tively demands—who has combated 
his own passions, who has taken 
council of his own enlightened con- 
science, who has studied the art and 
practiced the exercise of an intelligent 
self-government—he has acted a part, 
achieved a victory, afforded an exam- 
ple, which have no less patriotism 
and even more promise of perpetuity 
and progress to free government in 
them, than the most brilliant 
triumphs of the field or the forum. 

R. C. WINTHROP. 





Four hundred thousand teachers— . 
devoted, heroic, united—are invincible. 
No power can stand against them in 
this country, because they represent 
and stand for progress, truth, light, 
virtue, power, and righteousness. 

Carlisle & Co. stood for darkness, 
ignorance, weakness, vice and crime, 
Carlisle & Co. retire. 

THESE veterans are covered already 
with honorable scars in this conflict of 
intelligence with ignorance. Victory 
is already achieved. 
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ARKANSAS Will receive an addition 
to her school fund when the Blair 
Bill is passed of $2,503,170.97. This 
is certainly worth a persistent effort. 





LET us write of the successes of our 
teachers. of the great things which 
have been done, and their larger 
achievements in the future. Let the 
owls hoot at their mistakes if they 
choose—we live and walk in the light, 
in triumph! 


ae eee ee 

Do our school officers realize the tact 
that the brains of children are finally 
and. if you will—fatally impressed 
with the ideas and character of their 
teachers? Itis a fertile soil, this in 
which to sow seeds of purity, truth, 
greatness, or the opposite of all this. 

Do we employ ripe, competent, great 
souls, to train the children for the 
great public and private duties such 
as press upon American citizens more 
and more day by day? 

Do we pay for such competant in- 
structors, and honor them? 

To break away from these early im- 
pressions is not an easy task, nay it is 
an impossible one—for what we put 
into the first of life, we put into the 
whole of life. 





THE real teacher must unite the 
tenderness and discernment of a wo- 
man to the fire and enthusiasm of a 
hero—a being of noble spirit and of 
expansive heart. 

Do our school officers search for and 
compensate and honor such spirits 
among the teachers ? 





_—_+ we 
SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS. 





A TREACHER writes: ‘‘I wish you 
would visit my school and see 
what we have. When I began here 
there was not even a water-pail, cup, 
broom, dustpan, wing, eraser or any- 
thing of the kind so much needed in 
every school. The term before, the pu- 
pils had destroyed every such thing. 
The school committee were at once in- 
formed of the condition of things, and 
after a time the above articles were 
furnished us ; also washbasin, towels 
‘soap, duster, shovel, new black boards, 
a 12-inch globe, thermometer new 
desks, ete. 

“The school building has been en- 
tirely changed, remodeled, painted, 
furnished with coal stoves, new out- 
building with locks and keys. There 
have also been procured for us a set of 
outline maps, and a Webster’s Un- 


use, also a drum which oneof the boys 
beats for the pupils to march by in 
passing up and down stairs. An eight- 
day clock, supposed to be past service, 
has been put in order and now marks 
correctly the flying moments. I hold 
myself responsible for these things, 
and the pupils have been instructed 
to care for the school property as 
their own. 

‘* A sale of articles made by the pu- 
pils one term, procured for us a set of 
Johnson's Cyclopedia. The pupils 
obtained a microscope by soliciting 
subscriptions. Our library is made up 
of books donated and loaned by the 
pupils and their friends, the Atlantic, 
(entury and other papers, including 
two dailies given by citizens. A Tem- 
perance Calendar, given by a lady, 
has been read each morning as a part 
of the general exercises. 


“A collection of insects has also 
been made, and the village doctor has 
kindly loaned us a prepared skeleton, 
which we find useful in physiology. 
We arevery soon to have a “loan ex- 
hibition,’”’ in order to procure a lib- 
rary case for our books, that others 
may be given. We have made a col- 
lection of pictures of noted men, which 
we have mounted on card board with 
their names and biographical notices. 
We have also blocks for illustrating 
work, dissected maps, tooth-picks for 
number work, rulers, books for test 
problems, colored craygns for board 
work and for papers, etc. 

“There are many more things we 
want and hope to have before this 
term is through. I spend the greater 
part of the day at the school-room, 
and always find enough to do out of 
school hours. This is of great advan- 
tage to the pupils, as they know I’m 
always there to help them and care 
for things.’’ A NORMAL GRADUATE. 





Our teachers initiate the child into 
the secrets and power of intelligence ; 
put into his hands the keys of knowl- 
edge with which he unlocks the vast 
storehouses of literature, art and 
science. 
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Our teachers make citizenship in 
this country prolific of great thoughts 
and great aspirations, which flower 
into the fruitage of great deeds. This 
is their success. 


»¢ 
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Ir intelligence is recognized as an 
universal benefit, it certainly would 
be extraordinary to withhold it from 
six millions of those whom it would 
affect the most. 

Carlisle and his co-conspirators have 
been weighed in the balanceand found 
wanting. Adieu. 





Our teachers, by their devotion and 
self-denial, despite the unrighteous 
carpings of the critics, evince a confi- 





abridged Dictionary. A set of hang- 
ing lamps lights the room, when we 
have reading-club meetings, and an 


organ has been loaned us for school | 





dence in their work which the near 
future will fully vindicate. This is 
their success. 


GEORGIA. 


“Our children’s children 
Shall see this, and bless -——— 
—SHAK. 





Ser TEAS \ 
HON. A. H. COLQUITT. 
U. 8. SENATOR FROM GEORGIA. 





ON. ALFRED H. CoLQuiTtT, who 
has just been almost unanimous- 
ly re-elected to the United States Sen- 
ate, voted for the “ Blair Educational 
Bill,’’ as did his able colleague Sena- 
tor Brown. They heard all the argu- 
ments for and against the measure, 
and both these Senators voted for this 
bill. The people of Georgia endorse 
these votes. Georgia needs to-day for 
immediate use, the siz and a half mil- 
lions of money the State would secure 
by the passage of the Blair Bill. 

The Macon Telegraph says that Ala- 
bama hgs set a good example for Geor- 
gia to follow, and endorses the action 
of the Alabama Legislature as fol- 
lows : 

“The Alabama House of Represen- 
tatives, to-day, passed a bill adding 
$100,000 to the public schvol fund. It 
has already passed a joint resolution 
proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment, allowing a special local tax of 
50 cents on the $100, for school pur- 
p ses.” 

This shows that in Alabama the 
public conscience is being aroused to 
the State’s duty toward her children 
and public interest in the State’s fu- 
ture prosperity. What has been done 
is not a great deal, but it is a step in 
the right direction, and is a great 
deal better than standing still wait- 
ing for the Federal Government to 
dole out its alms. 

There is no greater need for action 
in Alabama than in Georgia. There is 
as much ignorance here as there, and 
our public schools are as starved and 
inefficient. Here as well as there the 
ratio of illiteracy is growing. While 
the condition of the two States is the 
same, Georgia is in the better posi- 
tion to bring about a reformation. 
Her wealth is greater, her debt less, 
and rate of taxation lower. The sac- 


rifices which would be demanded 
from her taxpayers would be corres- 
pondingly less. 





We think the people of Georgia 
have no just conception of the real 
condition of their public school sys- 
tem, and of how far it falls short of 
accomplishing the work for which it 
was established, and they should set 
about to acquire knowledge on the 
subject. 


. A gentleman who has had greater 
ropportunities, perhaps, than any oth- 


er in the State to learn the truth, re- 
cently expressed the belief that in 
many counties the ratio of illiteracy 
among the whites (including those 
taught before the war) was higher 
than among the negroes in the same 
counties, and that the disproportion 
was constantly increasing. This 
arises largely from the fact that 
money contributed so liberally by 
philanthropists at the North has gone 
entirely to the education of colored 
children. The feeble three months’ 
public schools, though the best that 
could be provided for the money, have 
not, in the counties referred to, been 
able to keep the educational standing 
of the whites as high as it was thirty 
years ago. 


We hope the legislature will see the 
way clear to improvement where im- 
provement is so imperatively demand- 
ed. 

a” 
A STRONG ALLY. 


**Be sure of this, 
What help I can help thee to 


Thou shalt not miss.” 
—SHAK. 


“THE Georgia Educational Journal 

bears witness in its Dec. issue of 
the new life and interest awakened 
in the South. It has elected to leave 
methods and school-room enigmas to 
the book publishers, and to expend its 
strength upon the stimulation and di- 
rection of public sentiment. In this 
it has the warm sympathy of the 
JOURNAL, which for many years stood 
alone in a fight whose results are 
just beginning to be seen. An intel- 
ligent popular interest, as it seems to 
us, must be the foundation of any 
permanent good as well as the only 
congenial atmosphere for truly ex- 
cellent public schools; 


The Editor of the Georgia Educa- 
tional Journal seems to fully appreci- 
ate the situation, and while urging 
the State to increase the liberality of 
its appropriations, lends his support 
to the passage of the Blair Bill, if 
Northern professions in regard to the 
need for popular education are not 
simply the cheap rhetoric of the poli- 
tician. 

The press generally throughout the 
South is lending its aid toward bring- 
ing home to the people the advan- 
tages and the needs of popular edu- 
cation. 

The JoURNAL appreciates the com- 
pliment of the citation from its col- 
umns, for as it endeavors to make its 
work helpful, it is glad to find that 
others can make use of it. The de- 
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partment devoted to ‘‘Gems” will, we 
venture to predict, be fuund of great 
value in an educational way. Goon, 
Bro. Zettler, and let us feel that when 
our working days are over we shall 
leave the cause in hands such as yours. 





OFFICE OF 
THE HOME AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXCHANGE ASSOCIATION. 





PROF. J. H, KERR, President and Executive 
Director. 

Consulting Mining Engineers : 
STRIEBY, Colorado College. 
Dr. OTTO SANDERS, Germany. 

Home Cable Address: Professor, Colorado Springs. 

English Cable Address: Professor, London. 

Reference: First National Bank, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., 
Dec. 20, 1888. 

J B. MERWIN, Managing Editor 

e AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION.—My Dear Sir: I have just re- 
ceived the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, in which you call atten- 
tion to the fact that you ‘close with 
this number twenty-one years of con- 
tinuous work as the Editor.”’ Twenty- 
one years? My copy of number one 
came only—well, it seems but—yes- 
terday ! 

To tens of thousands of teachers 
your Journal has been not only an in- 
spiration, but a revelation. 

Hundreds of thousands of pupils 
have gathered their best fruit from 
the seeds of your sowing, and, as yet, 
the harvest is only begun. 

A few years ago while climbing the 
western slope of the Ande:-, I meta 
half-breed Indian carrying some news- 
papers. I asked thé privilege of look- 
ing over the news, hoping to see 
something from my home land. The 
right granted, I sat down to read. 
Almost the first article attracting my 
atcention was one, of three columns, 
headed, ‘‘Advice to Teachers and Pa- 
rents”—translated from the American 
Journal of Education. 

Three minutes later my body may 
have rested on the far-off mountain 
side, but I was home again among the 
teacher-workers who seek to serve 
their fellow-men. Of all the number 
I met then, none gave me more cheer 
and strength than the honored Editor 
ofthe American Journal of Education. 
How longI spent with him, I know 
not; but when spirit and body met 
again, the Indian was asleep, and I 
was more than ever an American citi- 
zen. : 

Permit me to congratulate you over 
the well-spent past, to wish you an- 
0 her twenty-one years of still more 
effective and satisfying work, and to 
remain Your old friend, 

J. H. Keer. 
———- ep@oe 

Miss R. ANNA Morris, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is about to bring out a 
text book, entitled, ‘‘Physical Culture 
in the Public Schools,” the result of 
herown study and experience as a 
teacher of that branch. 


BLACKBOARDS. 


C. says he would like directions for 
making a blackboard. 

My experience with paper runs 
back at least twenty-five years, and I 
know of nothing cheap that is so good 
and nothing of any kind that is bet- 
ter, unless it is solid slate. Manilla 
paper can be had in rolls of almost 
any desired width. Twree feet is a 
good width. The kind known by 
dealers as ‘‘ XX” being about the 
right weight, I think, and when it is 
well pasted on, on an even surface, 
and coated properly with good liquid 
slating, it makes about all one could 
ask, 

I have one made in this manner 
behind my desk, that has been in 
constant use more than ten years, and 
I cannot see but that itis as good as 
it ever was. Of course such boards 
need to be re-slated occasionally, but 
those that I have, and I have several, 
give no indications of breaking or 
wearing out. 

PRoF. HENRY R. RUSSELL. 

Woodbury, N. J. 

THE JOURNAL APPRECI- 
ATED. 


Mramt, Mo., Dec. 17, 1888. 
DITOR AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. — Dear Sir: Inclosed 

you will find P.O. Order to pay for 
my valuable Premium Cyclopedia. 

Allow me, please, to express my 
gratitude and thanks, not as a matter 
of form either, for the Premium Cy- 
clopedia and the JOURNAL I consider 
are worth ten times the subscription 
price. As for the ‘‘World’s Cyclope- 
dia’’- well I would not part with it 
were it impossible to obtain another. 
I find the binding and contents of the 
entire book surpassing my expecta- 
tions and both areinvaluable to me 
in my work as a teacher and citizen. 

Keep up the fight for more compe- 
tent teachers; longer terms, and bet- 
ter conpensation. This is as it should 
be. I am now in my fifteenth year of 
teaching—twelve in Missouri. We do 
not see how any teacher can get along 
without this JoURNAL. Success to 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDu- 
CATION. Resp. yours, 

A. E. JOHNSON. 
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“THE RICHELIEU’ CHICAGO.— 
Whoever heard of a hotel, which at 
the same time was an Art Gallery? 

Such however is, ‘‘ The Richelieu ”’ 
Every room is made a parlor in decor- 
ation, furniture and pictures. On the 
top floor, high art prevails with its 
$1,000,000, worth of rare paintings. 

The hotel throughout is a veritable 
gem, finer than anything ever before 
attempted in hotel building. It con- 


tains one hundred rooms. Its build- 
ing, fittings, furnishings, decorations, 
costing $100,000. ‘‘The Richelieu” is 
fire-proof, as near as architecturol skill 
can make it. Situated ou Michigan 
| Boulevard, Lake Front, Chicago. 








N a late number of the Journal J.} 





OUR PREMIUM CYCI.O- 
ie PEDIA. 


HICH we send postpaid with 

the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION for $1.00 per year, is for 
all teachers who do not have ready 
access to a library. 

Many teachers write that itis the 
most useful book ever published. It 
contains 800 pages, 50,000 separate and 
distinct references, and 1,200 engrav- 
ings, illustrating various topics. In 
addition to the full and complele 
Cyclopedia arranged in alphabetical 
form, we have bound up in the volume 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF 
KNOWLEDGE, 
including a Guide to Correct Speak- 
ing and Writing; Book-keeping; a 
Complete Guide to Business ; Chrono- 
logical History ; Mythology ; 
AN INDEX TO THE HOLY BIBLE; 

a Complete Brief Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Full and Complete statisti- 
cal History of the United States, cor- 
rected to the latest date. The Inter- 
est, Banking, Usury, Insolvent, and 
Homestead Laws of the United States 
are for the first time gathered togeth- 
er in one volume. 


A LIST OF COUNTERFEIT NOTES, 
with Rules for detection of Counter- 
feits. Separate Dictionaries of Musi- 
eal, Nautical and Geographical terms. 
A carefuily prepared treatise on Pro- 
nunciation, giving rules and examples 
whereby every one can become his 
own teacher. 


AN APPENDEX OF THE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

giving hundreds of words not contain- 

ed in the ordinary dictionaries. 
FLAGS OF ALG NATIONS, 

beautifully illustrated by colored 

plates In fact the book is a complete 

library in itseJf, which in separate 

volumes would cost at least $100. 

It is profusely illustrated, and con- 
tains a mine of information on almost 
every subject known to man. Every 
one of the many different depart- 
ments is worth more than the cost of 
the book. As “‘ knowledge is power,”’ 





this Cyclopedia will be a source of | = 


wealth to thousands of ages and con- 
ditions in life. It is not only the 
vest for the price, in all respects, 
but by far the cheapest, Cyclopedia 
ever published. This handsome oc- 
tavo volume is printed on good paper, 
and handsomely bound in cloth em- 
bellished with gold. 

We hope teachers everywhere will 
show this helpful and valuable Pre- 
mium to their friends, so that all may 
secure it. It will besent, postage paid, 
with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, one year, for $1. Send 
ten cents to register it. 
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SEVERAL towns and cities in Mass- 
achusetts have elected women as 
members of their Boards of Educa- 
tion. In Cambridge, Mrs. Kendall 
and Mrs. Edgerly; in Somerville, 
Miss Addie B. Upham; in Chelsea, Mrs. 
Emeline E. Gilman; in Woburn, Al- 
mira W. Brown; in Taunton, Kate 
B. Bragg ; in Fall River, Mrs. Louisa 
J. Aldrich and Mrs. Harriet T. Healy 
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INTELLIGENCE and perseverance 

give us the genius to win and crown 
us victors. 





GET some “tools to work with,” 
early in thesession. You can do ten 
times as much work and ¢en times 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes and Charts, than you can do 
without these ‘ helps.” 


Get ‘some touls to work with.” 
——$———2>-- a 


The Boston Journal of Education 
says: 

Dr. Wm. T. HArRrR's is giving a 
course of lectures on Educational 
Psychology at Boston University, in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, 12 Somerset St. 
He will speak on ‘‘The Logical Con- 
stitution of Sense-Perception,’”’ Dec. 
12; on “Physiological Psychology,’’ 
Dec. 14; on “The Psychology of 
Mathematics, Hsthetics and Ethics,” 
Dee. 19. 





To train the mind should be the 
first object; to stock it, the second. 
—GLADSTONE. 





The fruit of liberal education is not 
learning, but the capacity and desire 
to learn; not knowledge, but power. 
—C. W. ELior. 





ONLY the dead can tell what death 
has been. It may have been many 
times—an ecstasy. 





INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
cured by ::: 
CuTicurRA 


Remedies. 


For CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants, and 
—— torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 

imp Y diseases of the skin, scalp and blood,with 
oss of hair, from infancy to old age, the CuTiI- 
CURA REMEDIES are infallible. 

CutTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTIcuRA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, 
and CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood diseases, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere Price,CuTiICURA, sSoc.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT $:. Prepared by the PoTTER 
DRvuG AND CHEMICAL Co , Boston, MAss. 

&a@e-Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ww Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and <@@& 
beautified by CuTicurA Soap. —— 











Krpney Pains, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
an instantaneous, pain-subduing plaster. 
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i t exquisite of Toilet Preparations, the vir- 
quae ae ave caused it to be in demand in all 
Civilized Countries, stands 
PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCING A 
It is a tnowledged by thousands of 
ladies wno have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
theskin, burn, chap, or leave blacks spots in the pores, 
or other discolorations. .A)l conclude by saying: - Itis 
the best preparation for the skin I have ever used.” “It 
is the o} 


noche BEAUTIFUL manne 


making 

ki art and rough.” “After having tried every 

urticle, | consider your ; a Nong wether 
an io without it.” So 

| A PF alers. or mailed free up- 


Druggists and Fancy Goods De ° 
op recelototrrice: COMPLEXION 


a” 4. As POZ7ONI, St. Louis, Mo 
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LET us write the great things 
which our teachers, by their patience 
and fidelity, are doing, and let the 
enemies of intelligence and virtue do 
the fault finding. 

ee ee 

Superintendent Cooper in his report, 
which is going to be ene of the clear- 
est and most comprehensive ever is- 
sued from the State educational de- 
partment, alluding to county superin- 
tendents, says: 

‘The experiment of county superin- 
tendents during the past two years 
has demonstrated conclusively the 
superior efficiency of the system and 
justified the claim of its friends. The 
length of the school term has been es- 
sentially lengthened in nearly every 
county which has adopted superinten- 
tendency, although the reduction in 
the per capita was expected to reduce 
the average term. 

“The law providing for optional 
county superintendents was passed in 
the spring of 1887. Several counties 
adopted it before the organization of 
the schools for the years 1887-8. Of 
these I have reports of the average 
school term of Hunt, Williamson, 
Travis, Lamar, Fannin, Cameron 
Bell, Jack, Bexar and Harrison for 
both 1886-7 and 1887-8. They are as 
follows : 


1886-7. 1887-8. 
Pro TAM........-5 $4 75 $4 50 
| eee 3.42 Mos. 4.65 Mos. 
|. SE 5.85 ** 5.90 ‘* 
Cameron............ Bo * 6.95 ‘* 
| eee 4.52 ‘ 4.80 “ 
RE 4.95 ‘ 4.85 ‘“ 
Harrison........ ... 6.00 “ 6.00 ‘ 
Hunt,..... cee. 00 4.50 ‘ 5.20 * 
Se 4.638 ‘ 4.33 ‘ 
UO cucireiceponns 5.84 am. * 
Williamson........ 4.30 ‘ 5.08 ‘ 


The average increase in the school 
term in these counties is nearly half a 
month, although the apportionment 
was reduced twenty-five cents per 
capita. But the increase in length of 
school term is one of the least of the 
benefits which have followed the 
adoption of county school superintend- 
ency. 

The teachers have been aroused. The 
schools have been classified. The in- 
terest of the people has been directly 
enlisted and the children have been 
taught—not merely kept in the school 
houses. Effective supervision is es- 
sential to an efficient system of public 
schools, and the opponent of county 
superintendency is either consciously 
or ignorantly an opponent of economy, 
efficiency and progress in our public 
schools.”’ 


not count against self-determination, 
in America®at least. Here we ap- 
proach an absolute mobility, particu- 
larly in the ‘‘ West,” and every man 
is waited upon by the totality of sur- 
rounding conditions soon after his ad- 
vent upon this part of the planet, and 
pressingly requested to show what 
power of will there is in him. The 


_= | circumstances all invite him to do the 





WHAT SHALL WE STUDY. 





BY WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 





HAT shall we teach in our Pub- 
lic Schools—or what shall our 
children study? This is the most im- 
portant question that demands theat- 
tention of the educator. Without a 
clear idea of its true answer we may 
‘“‘eddy round and round”’ and never 
come to any consistent system or 
reach any practical success. 

Whether we take the end of edu- 
cation lo be discipline, or a filling of 
the memory, a training of the senses 
or of the reason, a fitting for business 
or a general culture—it is certain that 
our system of education will show 
what our theoretical view is. Taking 
for granted that no subject is of more 
importance to the educator, we hazard 
a few remarks on the American idea 
of popular education and the course of 
study rendered necessary thereby. 

Without dogmatizing on the rela- 
tive value of National ideas, it is suf- 
ficient to characterize them: The 
Oriental forms of society fix the status 
of the individual far more definitely 
than do the Western. If you are a 
Sudra, you were predestined to the 
basest. of employments before you 
were born. Your neighbor, the Brah- 
min, was foreordained to a blessed 
life. The institution of civil society in 
India is a vast web of fate which over- 
shadows the individual, and prevents 
the mobility which is thought essen- 
tial to humanity in Europe. Yet this 
mobility is not realized anywhere in 
Europe to the degree that it is in 
America. 

Whereas, in Europe generally, the 
ruling class is hereditary toa greater 
or less extent, there is also’ a separa- 
tion of other classes—the proletary 
below, and the property-holding mid- 
dle classes above them. The tendency 
is to prepare the people by early edu- 
cation to remain in the same class— 
the proletarian’s children to be pro- 
letarians still—the landholder’s child- 
ren to be landholders again. Mohility 
of classes is not encouraged to any 
great extent; but far more now than 
formerly. Since the French Revolu- 
tion this has especially increased in 
France, and all over Europe to a less 








degree. The accident of birth shall 


greatest deed in his power and receive 
his wages therefor. In a new country 
—not yet developed—he may serve at 
any work, from splitting rails in the 
woods to hair-splitting in the 
Court or Legislature, or he may try a 
hand at ‘‘ running the machine ofcivil 
government. These differences have 
been noticed and commented upon so 
often that they are trite themes in 
anybody’s mouth. But one hasonly to 
look into the literature of education 
“‘in these States’’ just now, to be con- 
vinced that those very differences are 
not well heeded. 

Where the utmost mobility of the 
individual is realized—so that 


** We build a palace for the coming hero, 
And lo! his cradle graces asses’ cribs!’’ 


it is clear that all systems of educa- 
cation tending to produce distinction 
of classes is out of place there. The 
‘* what we shall teach” is very defin- 
itely indicated. It must be of so gen- 
eral a character as to give the 
as yet unformed character the 
key to its own capacities, and thereby 
enable it to choose freely its own path 
and determine for itself its own des- 
tiny. 

Social science has for its object the 
investigatiog of those institutions by 
which man elevates himself above his 
life as an individual—above his mere- 
ly animal existence—and through his 
relation to his fellows becomes univer- 
sal. Man as a mere individual is a 
savage. Elevated by means of his 
social institutions, he partakes 
of the life of the vast organism 
known as humanity, and is shield- 
ed by it from rude nature. He 
is fed, clothed, housed, and educa- 
ted by society. The mite which each 
individual contributes towards the 
welfare of the whole is returned to 
him by the whole through the organ- 
ization of society. Thus the social or- 
ganization is a sieve which sifts out 
the selfishness and consequent savage- 
ness from man. What he does for 
himself must be indirect—he must 
work for others and let them work 
for him. This interchange takes place 
through commerce, and commerce is 
the keystone of civilization—an ex- 
change not merely of the elements of 
food, clothing, and shelter, but of arts, 
institutions, and ideas. Thus education 
is a part of the grand social organiza- 
tion by which each individual is 
made the recipient of the labor of the 
race. Education has this special func- 
tion to perform in society: it gives 
each individual the language of the 
social organization and the common 
stock of ideas which govern it. It 





gives man the theoretical tools by 
which he obtains the mastery over 
the_realms of nature as well as over 
those of mind. 

If these grounds are of too abstract 
a nature to force immediate conviction 
as to the definite sphere to be filled by 
popular education, a further illustra- 
tion will suffice. The ‘‘ conventional- 
ities of intelligence’ which make 
possible all communication between 
man and man—the ‘‘tools of thought’ 
by which he becomes master of his 
position—are : 

I. Reading and Writing. 

II. Arithmetic. 

III. Geography. 

IV. Grammar. 

V. History. 

By the first of these he issues forth 
from the circumscribed life of the 
senses in which he is confined to the 
narrow circle of individuals which 
constitute his acquaintances—he issues 
forth from his immediate enclosure 
and finds himself in the community of 
the world at large, so far as his lan- 
guage extends. He is not limited by 
space; for the printed page of the 
newspaper gives him a survey of the 
life of the globe. He is not limited by 
time; for the libraries opén their 
doors and he associates with, and lis- 
tens to, Socrates and Plato, Confucius 
and Zoroaster, and no empty gossip 
escapes from their lips! Faint echoes 
come down to him from the Chaldean 
oracles, and the Phcenecian or Cushite 
civilization, most ancient ofall. Not 
merely this: he can write his own 
thought and thus be present to others 
far separated in Timeand Space. This 
branch is the alphabet of all others, 
and leads to them. 

By the second of these studies he 
becomes measurer of numerical quan- 
tity, and masters the practical side of 
exchange. The exchange of thoughts 
and ideas through reading and writ- 
ing, is extended by arithmetic to a 
practical ability to exchange food 
clothing and shelter. 

By the third he comes to realize his 
spatial relation to the rest of the 
world. He contributes to the world 
and receives from it, through com- 
merce. The world through this rela- 
tion is alla part of the patrimony of 
each individual. His farm, trade or 
profession furnishes him certain 
things through the mediation of cer- 
tain activities; so likewise does the 
whole world. Every civilized man is 
interested in the wheat crop of IIli- 
nois, or the iron crop of Missouri, or the 
manufactures of England and Massa- 
chusetts, just as really, though not so 
vitally, as the farmer of Illinois, the 
miner of Missouri, the manufacturer 
of Manchester or Lowell. Thus geo- 
graphy is one of the indispensable 
branches of education. 

[To be eontinued.]} 
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WE can never be vanquished while 
we work for intelligence and right- 
eousness. 
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SALUTATORY. 


HE consolidation of the two Na- 

tional Educational Journals— 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
TION of St. Louis, and the National 
Educator of Springfield, Lilinois, con- 
sumates a union of Educational inter- 
est, the influence of which, it is be- 
lieved, will be felt wherever the wide 
and still extending circulation of the 
united Journals may reach, resulting, 
itis hoped, in assisting along, all the 
lines of National Eduucational work, 
bringing all to a higher standard of 
excellence. 

With this brief generalintroduction, 
the Editor and Publisher of the Na- 
tional Educator, improves the occa- 
sion, which this announcement pre- 
sents, of becoming acquainted with 
the twenty-five thousand subscribers 
and many thousands of readers in the 
schools of the country, that this union 
of the two journals will permit. 

. With an experience of nearly half a 
century in journalism, varied in char- 
acter as a general writer on every 
class of topics for some of the great 
dailies, and later as the author and 
publisher of an [Illinois historical 
work, and for the past four years the 
publisher of the National Edu: ator— 
this long and varied experiente will 
prepare the readers of the united 
Journals to believe that ‘no pent-up 
Utica will confine our powers’’ in 
promoting the interests of Education 
by the most earnest endeavors to ex- 
tend the circulation of the JouRNAL 
AND EpucaTorR throughout’ the 
Union. 

Ideas rule the world—so all in their 
education should be taught a breadth 
of view which will free them from 
partisan or sectarian bias. There 
can be no proper discharge of the du- 
ties of citizenship without universal 
education. This is our faith learned 
in the school of experience. 

We wish to teach the citizen to have 
faith in his country—to study its his- 
tory, its geography, its resources—its 
greatness — the great lives of its good 
men and women 

The children should be taught to be 
American in principle—to -read the 
best literature—to observe and obey 
every law—that this will make our 
country prosperous and happy, and 
bring peace and prosperity to all. 

Leaving to the future further to 
disclose to the readers of the united 
Journals the views of the Editors and 
the strong array of the best contrib- 
utors we can secure, we close our 
brief declaration of principles by urg- 
ing the friends of the JoURNAL AND 





Epvucator to extend its wider and 
broader circulation in all the States; 
giving each issue a careful reading 
in the interests of a broader and more 


general education. 
JERIAH BONHAM. 





\. ORDER BACK NUMBERS. 


He fourth volume, closing the 
separate publication of the Na- 
TIONAL EDUCATOR, published at 
Springfield, Ills., ended with the close 
of 1888, that Journal (as per an- 
nouncement in another column) hav- 
been consolidated with this Journal, 
under the name, style and title of 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 
In the four volumes of the Educator 
there was much reliable history, and 
many contributions from the leading 
educators of the day that ought to be 
read and preserved in the public and 
private libraries of the country, and 
the editor and publisher can supply 
numbers containing articles and ad- 
dresses on the following subjects : 


September issue, 188Ss—‘‘Mutual Relations of 

Capital and Labor,” an Address delivered by the 
Editor before the State Grange of Illinois, Sept. 
3, 1885. 
.. May issue, 1887—Biographical Sketch of Amer- 
ica’s Great Historian and Educator, Dr. Lyman 
C. Draper, LL.D., for thirty-four years Corres- 
ponding Secretary ot the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, part of the time serving as State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


P~ June and September issues 1887—contain “The 
Home Lives of the Ladies of the White House,” 
from Martha Washington to Frances Cleveland. 
All these articles written by the Editor as con- 
tributions to the historical department of the 
Journal, 

'. November and December issues of 1887—con 

tain articles of historical interest written by the 
Editor, among them, “‘Cairo’s Early Days and 
Present Progress,’’ with a full presentation of 
the educational facilities of that city, the com- 
mercial emporium of Southern Illinois, Western 
Kentucky and Southeastern Missouri. 

‘January and February and other issues for 
1885, contain most valuable contributions to his- 
tory and education by our best educators and the 
Editor, all of national importance. 

Back numbers containing these ar- 
ticles, with others equally interesting, 
will be furnished at ten cents per 
copy, single, or if all are ordered, the 
extra will be furnished gratis. Ad- 
dress, JERIAH BONHAM, Editor 


and Publisher, Washington, D. C. 





Rev. A. D. Mayo began his south- 
ern work by an address at Washing- 
ton, D. C., last Sunday. He will 
spend December in Virginia and oth- 
er places giving a course of lectures 
on Pedagogy at Roanoke College. Af- 
the holidays he will spend a week in 
New Orleans, going from there to 
Texas, where he will labor all win- 
ter. He goes by invitation of the State 
Superintendent and other prominent 
educational leaders. Dr. Mayo will 
probably spend July and August in 
the Northwest, giving college com- 
mencement and assembly addresses. 
His address for the next eight months 
will be the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, whence all mail 
will be forwarded promptly. 








NoTHING ever quite suits the person 
given over to criticism. 





A GREAT crime has been commit- 
ted in the name of law, by Speaker 
Carlisle and his co-conspirators, in 
the House of Representatives of this 
nation, in a deliberate plan, carried to 
a cruel consummation, to hold in ig- 
norance, vice and crime, more than 
six millions of citizens, and deprive 
them of their “right to liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.’’ The people 
avenge this treason, as they ought to 
do, by their votes. Will others learn 


a lesson? We shall see. 
a a ee 
THE women school teachers of Phil- 


| adelphia have presented to the Fi- 


nance Committee of Councils a- plea 
for equal pay with the men for equal 
work. The Ledyer says they “had 
no difficulty in making a strong argu- 
ment, because justice is on their 


side.” 
SS ee 


THIS velvet-gloved despotism of 
Carlisle & Co., in which so many peo- 
ple now are unwilling to believe, is a 
despotism infinitely worse than if 
wielded by the sword, because it is 
more subtle and more dangerous. 
Let our four hundred thousand teach- 
ers show up this conspiracy to its full- 
est extent. 

a ee 

WE are here to do our duty, and 
that duty is to abolish illiteracy, and 
to furnish adequate means to educate 
all the people. We have no right to 
let one single person grow up in nak- 
edness of mind, any more than we 
have to allow persons to wander ahout 
the streets in nakedness of body. Our 
safety and our prosperity alike de- 
mand that school facilities shall be 
adequate to accommodate all and to 
instruct all. Is this being done in all 
the States? If not, the Blair Bill will 
help atleast to remedy the evil. 

i tit 

Ir is will, devotion, intelligence, 
suffering and power, that make men 
great—to be something, and to do 
something for one’s country—and not 
be an echo, a hanger on. Lifeis an 
abyss—if it is not grand and noble. 
Our teachers train the children in this 
direction, and this training is both 


their reward and their success. 

OR ee 
/ YES, all the States are able to edu- 
cate the people. If not let the gen- 
eral Government lend a helping hand. 
The Government has a right and a du- 
ty to protect and to preserve its own 
existence. Six millions of illiterates 
are a menace to its safety, its prosper- 
ity and its perpetuity. 

EE es 

MANY @ youth has become an out- 

cast and a perpetual expense as a 
criminal ,who, under the guidance and 
proper influence of a competent teach- 
er, would have proved to bean ex- 
cellent, law-abiding, productive citi- 
zen. Ignorance costs. Education 
pays. 

See eh SERRE Sa Pees 

THESE teachers by their work pre- 

serve and extend the rights, the in- 
tegrity, and the honor of a great peo- 
ple. 








VICTOR HUGO. 


**He is full, so valiant 
That in his commendation I am fed; 


It is a banquet to me.’’ 
—SHAK. 





o our teachers find what Victor 

Hugo finds in the writings of 
this the greatest name in all litera- 
ture? 

Says Victor Hugo: 

“Shakspeare is fertility, force, ex- 
uberance, the swelling breast, the 
foaming cup, the brimming trough, sap 
in excess, lavain torrents, the universal 
rain of life, everything by thousands, 
everything by millions, no reticence, 
no ligature, no economy, the inor- 
dinate and tranquil prodigality of the 
creator. 

To those who fumble in the bottom 
of their pockets, the inexhaustible 
seems insane. Will it stop soon? 
Never. 

Shakespeare is the sower of daz- 
zling wonders. At every turn an im- 
age; at every turn contrast; at every 
turn light and darkness. 

The poet, we have said, is nature. 
Subtle, minute, keen, microscopical, 
like nature, and yet vast. Not dis- 
creet, not reserved, not parsimonious ; 
magnificently simple. 

Let us explain this word “simple.”’ 
Sobriety in poetry is poverty ; sim- 
plicity is grandeur. To give to each 
thing the quantity of space which fits 
it, neither more nor less, this is sim- 
plicity. Simplicity is justice. The 
whole law of taste is that. Each 
thing put in its own place and spoken 
with its own word. On the single 
condition that a certain latent equi- 
librium is maintained, and a certain 
mysterious proportion is preserved, 
simplicity may be found in the most 
stupendous complication, either in 
the style or in the ensemble. 

These are the arcana of great art. 
The higher criticism alone which 
takes its starting-point from enthus- 
iasm, penetrates and comprehends 
these profound laws. Opulence pro- 
fusion, dazzling radiancy, may be 
simplicity. The sun is simple. 


Mrs. JuLIA NICHOLS, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is soon to publish a 
brief ‘‘History of Music,’’ for the use 
of teavhers and students. 
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INTELLIGENCE, virtue, genius, as 
embodied in our four hundred thous- 
and teachers, for whom we speak, is 
conscious of its power and it can afford 
to wait. 

These cannot be diverted from their 
purpose by the small criticisms of 
small people incapable of appreciating 
their value or worth. 


WHEN Carlisle and his co-conspira- 
tors in the House of Representatives 
would defeat the will of the people, 
and by the power vested in them 
work iniquity and injustice—God, 
who holds the success of a political 
party as dust—supplies the conscience 
and the justice, and in His providence 
smites the authorsof this injustice by 
their overthrow and rout. 

This is not the first instance of the 
kind, and will probably not be the 
last—but Carlisle & Co. are not a pow- 
er in the future. 








A new organization in Chicago, 
worthy of note, is the Illinois Wo 
man’s Educational and Sanitary Al- 
liance. Its object is to secure a prop- 
er inspection of factories and work- 
shops where women are employed, 
and to seek to promote the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education 
law. Miss Caroline A. Huling is 
President. 


TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 








HE County Superintendents of 

Illinois, a short time since, uni- 
ted in calling the attention of school 
directors to the great need of furnish- 
ing every district school in the State 
with 

BLACKBOARDS all around the room; 

An UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY; 

A Set or OUTLINE Maps, and 

A Goop GLOBE. 

These tools are to the teacher in his 
work what the sledge-hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer, therefore, no 
district, however poor, can afford to 
do without these necessary helps. 

With Blackboards, Outline Maps, 
and a Globe, any teacher can do from 
ten to twenty times as much work in 
quantity, and tenfold better in qual- 
ity. 

The use of these much-needed im- 
plements cannot be too strongly urg- 
ed upon school officers and teachers, 
because they are as essential as desks 
and seats. 


These things are not only invalua- 
ble, but are absolutely necessary to 
the success of every school. 

In fact the school law says (Secs. 
43 and 48), that directors shall pro- 
vide the necessary articles. 

Prof. 8 8. Parr, Principal DePauw 
Normal School, Indiana, says : 
‘*The live teacher who provides 
himself or herself, with the proper 
tools for teaching, commands from 
$10 to $50 more per month than those 
who do not.’ 
This is true because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done, ‘‘with these proper 
tools for teaching.’’ 
———_— epee -— 

VICTORY never forsakes the brave. 

Thus equipped with these tools to 
work with, our teachers live over a 
new, vivid, strong, potential life in 
their pupils, who do not stop when 
and where they stop—but go on for- 
ever extending their sphere of influ- 
ence and increasing their power. 

Our teachers by their work, fidelity 
and faithfulness in the school room, 
open out the lives of their pupils 
into light and strength and peace, 
the measureless possibilities of the 
human mind. 

Great is their work in its least. 
Who can measure it in its greatest 
reach, its widest sweep? 

The giants of the human mind fol- 
low them, up the avenues of life and 
time, with an—‘“ All Hail,” and crown 
them with glory. 
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LET us learn that it is easy to secure 
a vast increase of influence and power 
by the friendship of a great people, 
whom we as teachers serve faithfully 
and intelligently. 








It is the glorious prerogative of the 
empire of knowledge, that what it 
gain3 it never loses.—WEBSTER. 
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MINNESOTA. 


W: rather think, the people who 
elect school officers elect them 
to discharge certain duties laid down 
by the School law with a view to help, 
and not to hinder, the education of the 
people. 

It frequently happens that some 
close.fjsted, unscrupulous, stingy old 
fossil, secures a place as a school offi- 
cer, to hinder and thwart the plain 
provisions of the school law. This isa 
calamity ; it is not economy ; it is con- 
trary to the spirit, letter and design 
of the law. 

There are serious complaints made 
by teachers on this point, and when a 
tricky, unscrupulous school director 
or trustee is made to smart for his 
meanness we are glad to get the facts 
and to publish them. We know noth- 
ing of the particulars in the following 
case except what appears upon the 











Reason demands implements in the 
school-room as potently as necessity 
calls for them upon the farm. 


face. The decision is of interest to 
school teachers in all the States. 


preme court, handed down two decis- 
ions yesterday. The most important 
was thatin the case of John F. Mc- 
Ginness, respondent, vs. School Dis- 
trict No. 10 of Le Suer County, Minn., 
appellant. It involved the validity of 
a teacher’s contract, the case being of 
a teacher, the respondent in this suit. 
who gave evidence in the lower court 
sufficient to show that the contract 
was signed by him and a majority of 
the trustees at a meeting when all 
were present. 

McGinness also testified that the 
contract was left with the third trus- 
tee, who did not then sign it, but took 
it home. There was some confusion as 
to the time of the commencement of 
the school, but the issue raised by 
the defendant’s testimony was the 
denial that the plaintiff signed the 
contract. On being asked to produce 
the contract in court the trustees re- 
fused. 

In view of these facts the case was 
sent to the jury, who decided it a 
prima facie case for the plaintiff. 
Later the parties produced the con- 
tract and made an appeal to the sup- 
reme court, which yesterday affirmed 
the finding of the lower court. The 
syllabus in the case is given : 

Where a party to an action refuses, 
after due notice, to produce a writing 
in his possession which is required to 
be used as evidence by the opposite 
party upon the trial, and secondary 
evidence tending to establish the con- 
tents thereof is introduced by the lat- 
ter, every reasonable intendment and 
presumption will be against the party 
who withholds the writing which might 
definitely establish the matter in con- 
troversy. The party withholding the 
writing will not afterwards be per- 
mitted to introduce it as evidence in 
his own behalf on his side of the case. 
A contract made between a teacher 
and the trustee of a school district 
must, under Gen. Stat., chap 36, sec. 
31, be in writing and signed by such 
teacher and a majority of the trustees 
The charge of the Court on this point 
examined and held not inconsistent 
with the statuatory provisions when 
considered in connection with the tes- 
timony in the case. Order affirmed. 

VANDERBURGH, J.” 





LET our teachers understand that 
the victory in this contest depends 
upon themselves — $77,000,000 means 
prosperity for the schools. 





AN army may be routed and tri- 
umphed over—there is no triumph 
over great principles, intelligence, vir- 
tue, truth—these live. 

Carlisle and his co-conspirators 
against them, pass into the darkness 
of oblivion and shame, despised and 
hated alike by the present generation 
and by posterity. 





A “METHOD” is a past. Life and lan- 
guage can never be at a_ stand still. 
Method is drinking at a stagnant 





‘Judge Vanderburgh, of the Su- 
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OAKLAND, CAL., Dec. 20, 1888. 

TO SUPERINTENDENTS, SCHOOL OFFI 
CERS, TEACHERS, AND THE FRIENDS 
OF EDUCATION GENERALLY— 

HE next meeting of this Depart- 
ment will be held in the City of 

Washington, D. C., on the 6th, 7th, 

and 8th of March, 1889. 

Nothing will be left undone by 
those in charge to make this meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence 
take rank with the most notable of its 
predecessors in point of attendance, 
general interest, and real profit to the 
Cause of Education. 

To this end a most cordial and press- 
ing invitation is hereby extended to you 
to attend and participate in the pro- 
ceedings. 

A strong programme will be pre- 
pared, in accordance with which live 
subjects in the general field, and in 
special lines of educational work and 
thought, will be presented in able pa- 
pers by prominent men and women, 
and ample time will be afforded for 
their thorough discussion. 

The widest possible representation 
of geographical sections and individ- 
ual opinions is earnestly desired. 

These Department meetings at tle 
Nation’s Capital have been productive 
in the past of much genuine good to 
the cause of Popular Education. In- 
deed no small part of the progress 
made within the last ten or fifteen 
years is traceable directly to their in- 
fluence. The possibilities in this direc- 
tion, so far from being exhausted, 
suggest such meetings as affording 
the very best possible opportunities 
for still further directing aright the 
educational thought and activity of the 
country. 

It may here be noted that the re- 
sults of the meetings of this Depart- 
ment are not circumscribed or ephem- 
eral, the proceedings being published 

by the Bureau of Education and sent 
gratuitously all over the country as 
Circulars of information. It s«ems but 
proper and right, in this connection, 
to record thus publicly the obligations 
and grateful acknowledgements of this 
Department, which are justly due to 
Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, United States 
Commissioner of Education, for valued 
assistance, attentions and courtesies. 

The time of the meeting has been 
fixed in accordance with suggestions 
received from many quarters. Itim- 


mediately follows, as will be seen, the 
date of the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent, and thus affords the opportunity 
for those who attend to be pre:ent al- 





pool. It poisons—it does not refresh. 


so at the ceremonies of that occasion, 
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if they wish, with little additional ex- 
pense or loss of time. 

It is hoped and believed that a ma- 
terial reduction from the current rates 
of transportation will be secured for 
those who attend this meeting. 

Suggestions looking to the efficiency 
of the coming meeting will be gladly 
received. 

Very cordially yours. 
FRED. M. CAMPBELL, Pres. 
Gro. J. LUCKEY, Sec. 


VERMONT. 
“The State itself doth speak 
For instant remedy.” 





—SHAK- 


E have read with great interest 

the plain, searching report of 
Hon. Justus Dortt, State Superintend- 
ent of Education in Vermont. 

He tells of ‘‘ thegreatest need of the 
schools of the State, as shown by ac- 
tual experience in them of many 
years, and a careful examination of 
them recently.” 

He says: 

‘‘The schools, where more than half 
the children of the State attend, are 
not improving but are retrograding. 
Consider the qualifications of the 
teachers employed ; note the condi- 
tion of the houses provided by these 
districts, the absence of proper out- 
buildings, lack of all care and sani- 
tary arrangements, the dearth of all 
books of reference, charts, globes and 
suitable black-boards and I feel sure 
that we shall be forced to admit that 
the condition of many of these schools 
is unworthy the reputation and char- 
acter of our State, and should be acon- 
stant reminder of the serious neglect 
of our duty to the children of the com- 
monwealth.’’ 

He says further that ‘‘ the charac- 
ter of the public schools, the quality 
of education provided for the children, 
is of vital importance to the State No 
other subject compares with this.’’ 

He urges as a remedy for present 
defects that ‘‘the district system be 
abolished in the whole State, and that 
the entire local management of the 
schools be by a board of directors 
elected by the town.”’ 

“That small schools be consolida- 
ted, and none be sustained with less 
than ten scholars.’’ 

“That provision be made for the 
transportation of all children who 
could not otherwise attend.” 


“That the attendance of all child- 
ren of good ‘health and suitable age, 
for at least twenty weeks in the year, 
be made compulsory by effective legis- 
lation thoroughly enforced, except in 
vases of attendance for the same 
length of time in private schools.” 

And “that all text-books be furn- 
ished free for the pupils by the sever- 
cl towns.”’ 

He says “ the average wages of $9.30 
per week is low for a comp tent man, 
only about $1.00 per day besides 
board, which is less than the pay 
of most laborers.” 





“The average pay of female teach- 
ers, $5.23, is not per week equal to 
that received by women in other oc- 
cupations, and as they are employed 
not more than thirty-six weeks in the 
year, their yearly pay is very small.’’ 

Yes—we should say so. 

How do they live the rest of the 
time? 


Certainly the Vermont schools need 
the help the Blair Bill would afford. 


HON. GEO. F. EDMUNDS. 
U.S. SENATOR FROM VERMO: T. 





N his speech in favor of the B.wi: 

Educational Bill, Senator Edmunds 
said : 

‘‘T do not think there is any consti- 
tutional difficulty in this bill. 


So, then, without going at largeinto 
such a discussion, it is perfectly plain 
to my mind, with great respect to 
those who think otherwise, that the 
constitutional power of Congress to 
devote money in the Treasury to this 
object is perfectly clear; und I fully 
agree to what the el quent Senator 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Hoar, has 
said, as it regards the promotion ol 
the general welfare by the universal- 
ity of education as one of the three 
fundamental elements without whicn, 
in the long run, no government of the 
people, and by the people, and four the 
people, can long exist. 





County Supervisors are now in or- 
der in Vermont. The office of town 
school superiutendent is abolished. 
Each town in the county will elect 
annually one member of a county 
Board of Education, which Board 
shall be a text-book committee (there 
is to be county uniformity) and shali 
elect biennially a county supervisor, 
who shall visit schools, examine and 
certificate teachers and hold teach- 
ers’ institutes. The added expense 
will be about $10,000 a year. 

It is in times of difficulty that our 
teachers display the energy of cbarac- 
ter which is to make this nation great. 











WHEELING JNTO LINE. 


HE Daily Advertiser, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., contains various 





articles of interest to the educational : 


world. In the first, the legislature, 
in discussing the appropriations for 
school purposes, makes it evident 
that Alabama is in earnest about mak- 
ing the provision as adequate as pos- 
sible. j 

In the Dec. JOURNAL mention was 
made of the fact, that while the rev- 
enues of Alabama were about one- 
sixth of those of Missouri, 23 per cent. 
was devoted to public education. By 
its recent action the legislature has 
increased this amount to 27 per cent. 
Still of much greater consequence is 
the spirit manifested by the legisla- 
tors. 

The JOURNAL remembers all too 
well the condition of the Public 
Schools in 1857, and it is inclined to 
claim for St. Louis the devoted labor 
which has resulted in popular appre- 
ciation of the magnitude of the inter- 
est. 

Such men and women as Ira Divoll, 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Dr. H. H. Mor- 
gan, Denton J. Snider, Wm. M. Bry- 
ant, W. J. 8. Bryan, Miss Anna C. 
Brackett, Miss Mary E. Beedy, Miss 
Helen A. Shafer, Miss Amelia C. 
Fruchte, Miss Susie Blow, Mrs Lucy 
&. Richardson, and Mrs C. L. Smith, 
could not devote their best en- 
ergies through long periods of 
time without meeting with a re- 
sponse; and the JoURNAL, which 
has for twenty-one years en- 
joyed the friendship of such educa- 
tors and their successors, could not 
but labor with equal intelligence and 
disinterestedness. 

The action of the legislature of Ala- 
bama, however, emphasizes the need 
for the Blair Bill, especially at a time 
when Congress is willing to throw 
away $20,000,00) upon the return of 
loans which can never reach their 
owners; which will in no wise de 





crease local taxation; and which must 
increase the number of slush fuuds 
which can but lead to useless, if not 
corrupt, State legislation. 

The Daily Advertiser further con- 
tains an article upon the maintenance 
of Normal Schools. If care is taken 
to make such institutions truly nor- 
mal, instead of flimsy imitations of ex- 
isting technical schools, great good 
can be accomplished. Let it be re- 
remembered that in Normal Schools, 
especially, every teacher should have 
approved his success as a teacher, and 
his «bility to work within the lines 
which sound Normal instruction re- 
quires. 





THE fair-haired head of innocent 
childhood pleads for help and protec- 
tion, and is as full of interest to the 
patriot_as the full glory of man. 

TEACHERS begin to see the practi- 
cal value of the ‘‘Thousand and One 
Questions and Answers’’ advertised 
on page 16. They are ordering and 
using them largely with the best re- 
sults; and the more they use them, 
the better they like them. 








WHEREVER there is a great idea to 
be advanced like the education of the 
whole people ; or a great principle to 
defend, like their riyht to this edu- 
cation, let our teachers rally in an un- 
broken phalanx, each anxious to be 
counted in favor of these at any cost. 





IGNORANCE seems to think that 
liberty in a Republic means a warfare 
waged by those who have neither 
brains, money nor virtue, against al 
those who have these. Ignorance 


costs. 
on 


WE ought at once to take measures, 
not — enlighten and educate the 
six million who are ignorant, but to 

ive them the benefits of our better 

hristian civilizaticn in the way of 
technical and industrial schools, to 
furnish better ways of living, and so 
put them in the way of accumulating 
wealta instead of multiplying mis- 
ery. 
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LENGTHEN the school term in all 
the states, and pay competent men 
and women adequate wages in all the 
states. This is our platform. 





WE had better pay schoolmasters ' 
more and officers of the law less, in 
this country. Intelligence is a good 
investment all round. Better im- 
prove the schools in all these states 
by giving more ample compensation 
to our teachers and keeping the 
schools open nine months out of the 
twelve, so as to give all the children 
a chance to learn to read and write 
and to obey the laws. 

a ee ee es eee 

THESE children are here. Better to 
educate than to punish them; pun- 
ishment does not reform or beget love 
for the law or self-respect. It is cheap- 
er to educate than to punish. 


~~" 
o< 





Our teachers instruct the ignorant, 
they strengthen the weak, they illu- 
minate darkness, they discard the 
transient, and work for a good that 
shall be eternal. This is their suc- 
cess—this is their reward. 


THE weapon our teachers wield to 
overturn this false fabric of ignorance, 
vice, crime and imbecility, for which 
Carlisle and his co-conspirators in the 
House of Representatives have stood, 
are intelligence and the light and 
power begotten of intelligence. Intel- 
ligence, light and virtue are eternal. 
Ignorance vice, crime and imbecility 
are an incident, an accident. 

Our teachers stand for an eternal 
principle. Carlisle and his co-conspir- 
ators for ignorance, an accident, for 
darkness, for imbecility. The people 
repudiate as they ought todo, Carlisle 
and his co-conspirators. 


ee 


Ir is vastly more important to teach 
the people the value of intelligence, 
industry and morality, than to make 
laws to govern them. Our teachers 
render a vastly greater service to the 
State and the country than our law 
makers. 








AMERICAN institutions flourish still 
for the perpetual instruction of the 
world as to the advantages of intelli- 
gent self-government. 


Ir is time to teach Carlisle and his 
co-conspirators in the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the Public School 
system is not, in this country, a feeble 
reed. Its roots are infixed deep in the 
consciousness and affections of the 
people, and upon the enduring basis 





conspirators against intelligence will 
be forever hated in the workshops, by 
the cottage firesides, and in the val- 
leys, because they blighted the pros- 
perity and blasted the hopes of six 
millions of the people. 





YEs, as Prof. Woodward says, we 
must ‘‘put the whole boy to school.’’ 
A sparse population and want make 
every man his own cook, butcher, 
and soldier, and the habit of supply- 
ing his own needs educates the body 
and mind to wonderful performances 
and mechanisms. 





Ow the diffusion of education among 
the people rests the perpetuation and 
preservation of our free institutions. 
— WEBSTER. 





Education is a better safeguard of 
liberty than a standing army. If we 
retrench the wages of the schoolmas- 
ter we must raise those of the recruit- 
ing sergeant.—EVERETT. 





\ 
N 





ALABAMA. 
‘“*He commands us to provide 
And give great gifts.” 
SHAK. 
HON. JAS. L. PUGH. 
U. 8. SENATOR FROM ALABAMA, 





1 those who honestly desire, not 
only to learn but to state the ac- 
tual facts which exist for the passage 
of the Blair Bill, we commend state- 
ments like the following from Sena- 
tor Pugh of Alabama. He says: 

‘*My services on the Committee on 
Education and Labor for five months, 
enabled me to learn something of the 
public necessity fur the aid proposed 
by the Blair bill and the public de- 
mand for such an appropriation.” 

With this close and careful examin- 
ation of the condition of the South, 
for five months, with every witness ex- 
amined testifying to the necessity for 
this aid to enable them to educate the 
illiterates, Senator Pugh makes an- 
other plea for the passage of the bill. 

He says further: 

“The able Senafors who are 
committed in favor of the pow- 
er of Congress to make appropri- 
ations of the public revenue aris- 


| THE memory of Carlisle and his co- | lands, to the support of common 


schools in the States, are forced to ad- 
mit that no harm has resulted from 
the exercise of such power by Con- 
gress ; no destruction of State rights; 
no centralization of all power in the | 
General Government; no impairment 
of parental obligations to provide for 
the education of their children; no 
partisan or sectional text-books and | 
histories ; no mixed schools; no Fed- 
eral usurpation of the jurisdiction of 
the States over their common schools. 
On the contrary, the most valuable 
and lasting benefits have accrued from 
such Federal aid to education. 
ALABAMA would receive 
Five millions, three hundred and 

seventy thousand, eight hundred 

and forty eight dollars and forty 

Jive cents. 


A GRAND SPEECH. 


E are indebted to Prof. F. W. 
Parsons, Supt. Schools, Tus- 
cumbia, Alabama, for the following 
synopsis of State Senator Handley’s 
grand speech in favor of larger appro- 
priations for the 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

of the State. Senator Handley speaks 
the truth. Alabama is not poor! 

He said; 

“Mr, President, I am not one of 
those who are looking for a financial 
crash in Alabama. No, sir. I am one 
who expect grand developments here 
in the near future. The man who says 
Alabama is a poor State, slanders the 
State of his adoption. Alabama poor, 
when her pine lands are equal to the 
wealth of the great State of Maine? 

Alabama poor! when her agricul- 
ture and black lands are the richest 
and most productive of any lands in 
the United States of America? 

Alabama poor! when the mineral 
lands of this State are the richest on 
the globe? 

Alabama poor! when in the near 
future she will be the iron center of 
America? Herein Alabama we pro- 
duce a crop of iron and coal every day 
in the year, 365 crops per annum. 

Alabama poor! when new cities are 
springing up as ‘‘magic’’ in the min- 
eral regions of the State. 

Alabama poor! when in one of the 
grand new cities in this State nine 
banks has a capital stock of $2,325,000 
and combined deposits $2,500,000 

Alabama poor! when the volume of 
business ‘per annum in one district 
alone, in iron, coal and manufactures, 

Amount to the round sum...$25,00),000 
Wholesale and retail trade. 26,000,000 
Combined Railroad business 5,000,000 








rnd Dba lsccensee srosnesiad $56,000,000 
Pay roll (wages & salaries).$10,000,892 
Under the circumstances ought not 
the Senate to do their duty towards 
the six or seven hundred thousand 
school children in Alabama? We are 








of reason and liberty. 


ing from the sales of the public 


asked to appropriate large sums of the 


people’s money to the A. & M. College, 
to aid in rebuilding this grand institu- 
tion. We are called upon to aid in a 
similar manner the Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind at Talladega. The Normal 
Schools at Florence, Troy, Jackson- 
ville and Livingston. 

No, Mr. President, Alabama is not 

poor. She is only waiting education, 
immigration and development. She 
demands our care. Then our attention 
has been called to the fact that an ap- 
propriation will be asked for to aid 
the noble ladies in Alabama to enable 
them to finish up the monument be- 
ing erected by them in honor of the 
Confederate dead soldiers of Alabama. 
These and other minor sums are ask- 
ed for. The Capitol and Capitol 
grounds need help to improve, repair 
and beautify the same, and, upon the 
whole, many worthy objects have 
been and will be presented for our 
consideration during the session of 
the present General Assembly, and 
we are expected to aid all, or nearly 
all of these Institutions, but in doing 
so I want it distinctly understood that 
the Free Public Schools in Alabama 
are entitled to our first consideration 
The members of the House who have 
just passed a bill to appropriate an 
additional sum of $100,000, for the 
common free public schools in Ala- 
bama did exactly right. They are 
fresh from the people and know the 
demands of the masses of the white 
people of Alabama, and on them rest 
the prosperity and development of 
our grand State. 
The Finance committee of this Sen- 
ate proposes to cut down the appro- 
priation made in the other House from 
$100,000 to 60,000. Now, Mr. President 
I cannot stand this proposition. Iam 
in favor of appropriating $100,000 ad- 
ditional sum for the common free pub- 
lic schools in Alabama. The poor 
white children in the hil] counties of 
Alabama will be blest by this appro- 
priation and I trust the Senate 
will vote for and pass my amend- 
ment. 

Senator Godfrey also spoke warmly 
and most intelligently in favor of the 
measure. His speech was ona of the 
best of the session, and if his constitu- 
ency could have heard what he said 
they would indeed be satisfied with 
his stewardship. Mr. Godfrey is one 
of the most prudent and wisest men 
in the Senate, and the people expect 
much at his hands while on his mis- 
sion as Senator at the State Capital, 
and they will not be disappointed. 

Mr. Skeggs very zealously and earn- 
estly favored the amendment. He 
thought that his people might want 
the tax rate reduced, but he knew 
that they were first for the public 
schools, and he felt that it was but 
right that the increase of $100,000 
should be made. 

Mr. Hayes announced himself in 
favor of the amendment, not only be 
cause he promised his people to favor 





@ large appropriation for the public 
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schools, but he was for it because it 
was right. 

The amendment was adopted. Yeas, 
20; nays, 10. Yeas, Almon, Browne, 
Bulger, Clanton, Cowan, Godfrey, 
Graham, Grant, Handley, Haralson, 
Hayes, Lang, Milner, Parker, Parks, 
Rice, Skeggs, Stallworth, Stegall, 
Williams—20. 

Nays—Mr. President, Brewer, Comp- 
ton, Harris, Huey, Inge, Smith, Tay- 
loe, Waddell—10. 





CARLISLE & Co., have made them- 
selves the laughing stock of the pres- 
ent generation and of posterity, by 
wasting their time and energy in de- 
feating the Blair Bill and holding six 
millions of citizens in the bondage 
and darkness of ignorance while 
scheming to hold themselves in power. 
Carlisle and his co-conspirators have 
been retired. 





HE Popular Science Monthly for 
December contains the following 
wise words in regard to ‘‘Mental Con- 
tagion :’’ * 
“Error like truth, flourishes in 
crowds. Atthe hearth of sympathy 
each finds a home. The fanatical lead, 


the saner follow. When a person of} 


nervous temperament, not strongly in- 
dependent in thought and action, en- 
ters a spiritualistic circle where he is 
constantly surrounded by confident 
believers, all eager to have him share 
their sacred visions and profound rev- 
elations, where the atmosphere is re- 
plete wiih miracles and every chair 
and table may at any instant be trans- 
formed into a proof of the supernatur- 
al, is it strange that he soon becomes 
one of them?—hesitatingly at first, and 


perhaps yet restorable to his former | 


modes of thought by the fresh air of 
another and more steadfast mental in- 
tercourse, but more and more certain- 
ly and ardently convinced the longer 
he breathes the seance atmosphere. 
No form of contagion is so insidious in 
its onset, so difficult to check in its 
advance, so certain to leave germs 
that may at any moment reveal their 
pernicious power, as a mental conta- 
gion—the contagion of fear, of panic, 
of fanaticism, of lawlessness, of super- 
stition. The story of the witchcraft 


} persecutions, were there no similar re- 


cords to deface the pages of history, 
would suffice as a standing illustra- 
tion of the overwhelming power of 
psychic contagion. To fully illustrate 
its importance in the production of de- 
ception would require an essay in it- 
self. It enters at every stage of the 
process and in every type of illusion. 
It has least effect when deception is 
carried on by external arrangements, 
by skillful counterfeits of logical in- 
ferences; its power is greatest where 
the subjective factor in deception is 
Steatest, moie particularly in such 
forms of deception as have been last 
described.” 





Iv is the noblest type of men that 
always keep a something of a boy. 


TEACHERS, to whom a child comes. 
asking, ‘“‘Who am I, and what amI 
to be?’? have need of ever so much 


care. Each word in answer may 
prove to the after-life what each fing- 
er touch of the artist is to the clay he 
is modelling, resulting in beautiful 
or mis-shapen life. 


We fear our teacucrs and school 
officers do not weigh quite as ca:e- 
fully as they ought these practical 
wise words of Prof. 8.8. Parr, Prin- 
cipal DePauw Normal School, Indiana: 

“The live teacher who provides 
himself or herself with the prop. r 
tools for teaching, commands $10 to 
$50 more per month than those who 
do not.’ 

This is true because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done, ‘‘ with these proper 
tools for teaching.” 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The pupils need these ‘‘helps’’ more 
than any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with, without delay. 








WHERE there’s a will, there’s a 
way. 





RECENT LITERATURE. 

Shakespeariana for December offers 
its readers ‘‘The Present Position of Bacon’s 
writers,’ by Judge Nathaniel Holmes. “A List 
of Shakespeare Operas, Operatized Dramas and 
Overtures,” by Helen A. Clark, “Recent Bacon- 
Shakespeare Literature,” by W. H. Wyman. 
“ Review of the Bankside Shakespeare,” and un 
der “Miscellany” ‘Lamb on Cooke’s Richard 
III.’ “‘Did Shakespeare give the low Comedian 
Good Parts?” “Barney as Mark Antony.” 
“Herne the Hunter.” ‘Shakespeare’s Coming 
to London.” ‘The Latest Shakespeare,” and 
**Petruchio’s Horse.”” 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. has been 
the first to embody in book form the idea of cul- 
tivating, as of yore, the sentiments of young 
childrex. They have published ‘‘Carrington’s 
Patriotic Reader,” which has for its contents the 
patriotic speeches, songs, and poems of all ages 
and of all peoples. There can be no doubt but 
what the Readers of the past addressed the in- 
terest of pupils, and aneffort to revive the enthu- 
siasm of the young should certainly be encour- 
aged. 

The November number of the Nine- 
teenth Century is largely an educational number 
and will be found of interest. ‘The Sacrifice of 
Education to Examination” is discussed by Max 
Muller, E, A. Freeman and Frederic Harrison, 
while these articles are accompanied by a ‘‘S gn- 
ed Protest Against Competitive Examinations.” 
Lord Armstrong takes for his theme, ‘‘ The Cry 
for Useless Knowledge.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London, issue not only for the season of 1888-89, 
but tor all seasons and for all times and for all 
people who have wit and wisdom to avail them- 
selves of them—‘‘a selection of some of the 
World’s Olassics, uniquely and tastefully printed 
and bound by the Knickerbocker press, called 
“KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS.” Cloth, 
gilt tops, and of such dainty size as to tempt one 
to hold the volume until its rich contents are de- 
voured—the whole series embracing ezghteen vol- 
umes. 

Certainly, those who are so fortunate as to be- 
come the owners of these uniqze volumes will 
cordially and fully endorse the statement of The 
Bookmaker that for ‘‘many a long day nothing 
has been thought out, or worked out, so sure to 
prove entirely pleasing to cultured book-lovers.” 

We give the titles as follows: 

I. Gesta Romanorum. Tales of the Old 
Monks. Edited by C. Swan. $1.00, 





Il. Headlong Hali and Nightmare Abbey. 
By Thomas Love Peacock. $1.00. 

Ill. Gulliver's Travels. By Jonathan Swift. 
A reprint of the early complete edition. Fully 
illustrated. 2 vols. $2.50. 

IV. Tales From Irving. With illustra- 
tions. 2vols. Selected from the Sketch Book, 
Traveler, Wolfert’s Roost, Bracebridge Hall. $2 

V. The Book of British Ballads. Edited by 
S.C. Hall. A fac-simile of the original edition, 
with illustrations by Creswick, Gilbert and others. 
$°.50. 

VI. The Travels of Baron Munchausen. Re- 
printed from the early completeedition. Fully 
illustrated. $1.25. 

VII. Letters, Sentences, and Maxims. By 
Lord Chesterfield. With a Critical Essay by C. 
A, Sainte-Beuve. $:.00. 

VIII. The Vicar of Wakefield. By Gold- 
smith. With 32 illustrations by William Mul- 
ready. $1.00. 

IX. Lays of Ancieut Rome By Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay. Illustrated by George Scharf, 
$1.00. 

X Undine and Sintram 
Fouque. Illustrated. $1.00. 

XI. The |Rose and the Ring. By William 
M. Thackeray. With the author’s illustrations. 
$1.25. 

XII. Trish Melodies. By Thomas Moore. 
Illustrated by Maclise. $1.50. 

XIII. The Essays of Elia. By Lamb. 2 vols. 
$2.00. 

XIV. Stories Fram the Italian Poets. 
Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. $2.00. 

XV. Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Au- 
velius Antoninus. Translated by George Long. 

XVI. sop’s Fables. Rendered chiefly from 
original sources. By Rev. Thomas James, M.A. 
With 100 illustrations. 


By De la Motte 


By 


We have also from the same house 


A NEW HISTORY OF GREECE, from the 
earliest times to the Ionian Revolt. By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Balliol College. 
Octavo. Cloth extra, $2.25. With a table of con- 
tents as follows : I. Hellas. II. The Earliest In- 
habitants. III, Migrations and Legendary His- 
tory. IV. The Asiatic Coast and the Islands of 
the Hgean. V. The Homeric Poems. VI. The 
Spartan State. VII. Argos, Arcadia, Achza. 
VIII. The Messenian Wars. IX. Early Attica. 
X. Northern Greece. XI, The Greek Colonies. 
XII. The Tyrants. XIII. Solon. XIV. Sparta 
in the Sixth Century. XV. Pisistratus and Clis- 
thenes. XVI. The Greeks in the East 


As a companion to this we have 


THREE GREEK CHILDREN. A tale of the 
Peloppenesian War. By Alfred J. Church. 12 
full page illustrations printed in colors. $1.25, 





THe J. B. Lippincott Co. send us 
two more volumes of th:zir “International States 
men Series,’’ edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. 

PRINCE METTTERNICH. By Col. G. B. 
Malleson. The Author says: “In writing this 
sketch of astatesman whose career occupies so 
great a space in the history of Europe for fifty 
years, I have consulted,” &c.—whereupon we 
open our eyes, and ask ourselves what has be- 
come of our knowledge of history that we do not 
clearly and vividly recall the career of a Prince 
who for “fifty years occupies so great a space in 
the history of Europe.’? Well, the fact is, these 
volumes of about 200 pages do just this needed 
service for us—and in this lies their chlef worth 
and chief attraction as well. The following brief 
extract shows both the character and quality of 
the information the volume affords: 

“When Waterloo had completed the overthrow 
which Leipzig had initiated, Prince Metternich 
stepped quietly into the seat whence Napoleon 
had been hurled, and for the three and thirty 
years that followed, directed unostentatiously, 
but very surely, the policy of the continent. 
Throughout that period his was the central, the 
omnipotent figure, to which sovereigns referred 
for advice and guidance and before which na- 
tions bowed.” 


Then we have in the same series the 


LIFE OF DANIEL O'CONNELL. By J.A. 
Hamilton, in which we get a glimpse of the fam- 
ily, birth, education, career, and subsequont pow- 
er of this Irish agitator, patriot and pleader at the 
bar. We give a specimen or two by way of il- 
lustration of what our readers will find in the 
volume. 

Toa witness who denied that he was drunk, ! 
because “the had only had his share of a quart,” 
O'Connell quietly said, “Come, was’t your share 
all but the pewter?” and the man owned that it 





was. A prisoner, whom he had successfully de- 


The Favorite 


Medicine for Throat and Lung Difti- 
culties has long been, and still is, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It cures Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, and 
Asthma; soothes irritation of the 
Larynx and Fauces ; strengthens the 
Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the 
Lungs; prevents Consumption, and, 
even in advanced stages of that disease, 
relieves Coughing and induces Sleep. 
There is no other prgparation for dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs to be com- 
pared with this remedy. 


‘““My wife had a distressing cough, 
with pains in the side and breast. We 
tried various medicines, but none did . 
her any good until I got a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which has cured 
her. A neighbor, Mrs. Glenn, had the 
measles, and the cough was relieved by 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
have no hesitation in recommending this 


Cough Medicine 


to every one afflicted.’’—Robert Horton, 
Foreman Headlight, Morrillton, Ark. 


“T have been afflicted with asthma 
for forty years. Last spring I was taken 
with a violent cough, which threatened 
to terminate my days. Every one pro- 
nounced me in consumption. I deter- 
mined to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
Its effects were magical. I was immedi- 
ately relieved and continued to improve 
until entirely recovered.’’—Joel Bullard, 
Guilford, Conn. 


‘*Six months ago I had a severe hem- 
orrhage of the lungs, brought on by an 
incessant cough which deprived me of 
sleep and rest. I tried various reme- 
dies, but obtained no relief until I be- 
gan to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. A 
few bottles of this medicine cured me.” 
Mrs. E. Coburn, 19 Second st., Lowell, 
Mass. 


“For children afflicted with colds, 
coughs, sore throat, or are’ I do not 
know of any remedy which will give 
more speedy relief than Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. I have found it, also, invalu- 
able in cases of Whooping Cough.’ — 
Ann Lovejoy, 1257 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





fended upon some charge, thanked him with 
topsy-turvy good will. ‘‘Och! Counsellor,” he 
said, ‘I’ve no way here to show your Honor my 
gratitude, but I wish I saw you knocked down in 
my own parish, and wouldn’t I bring a faction to 
the rescue!” 

Another extract will show that O’Connell 
never scrupled to repeat himself; indeed, it was 
one ot his devices to hit upon scme telling phrace 
which an ignorant audience could carry away, to 
repeat it over and over again in every form, and 
to do this at meeting after meeting, until by con- 
stant reiteration the public had thoroughly learnt 
its lesson.” 


For sale in St. Louis by the Evans 
Book Co. 


ee 2 oe 

THROUGH the work our teachers 
are doing, the Christian principle of 
Renunciation: ‘‘ He who loses his life 
for my sake shall find it,’’ has grown 
into the vital organism of society ; and 
it is well to note that the modern state 
is only the outgrowth, the realization 
of this Christian idea. 








WHOEVER is properly educated— 
and hath eyes to see—everywhere 
falls into easy relations with his fel- 
low-men. Every man, everything is 
a prize,a study, a. property to him, 
and this love smooths his brow, joins 
him to men, and makes him useful, 
beautiful, and beloved in their sight. 





To be ignorant of one’s ignorance, is 





the malady of ignorance. 
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PETITION FOR NATIONAL AID FOR EDUCATION. 


TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


ThE I hace csertrsrtencrten teeagneeenteremoreer ee etemaymternteraon.regentsometerenemen- eae lite onli Gailey. 


believe that the prosperity, happiness and perpetuity of the Republic and of free institutions, both State and National, depend upon the intelligence 
and virtue of the people; that ignorance among the masses of the people now exists to such a degree as to threaten the destruction of these insti- 
tutions unless its progress ean be arrested by the general establishment aid liberal support of a system of Public Schools, which shall make the privileges 
of Education in the common branches of knowledge free to all the children of the whole country, without reference to race, color or previous 


condition in life; 
in the Treasury,of the United States. 


that such a system of schools should be in part temporarily aided at least, by contributions from the surplus now on hand 


We believe this aid is necessary—we believe it is just—and we believe, with the Forty-Four SENATORS, the former CHIEF JusTICE of the Supreme 
Court, and the ATTORNEY GENERAL of the UniTrep StTarTss, that such aid is CONSTITUTIONAL, and is embraced in the following Preamble— 

‘ We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure Tranquility, provide for the Common 
Defence, promote the General Welfare, and secure the blessings of LIBERTY to ourselves and our POSTERITY, do ordain and establish this 


CONSTITUTION for the United States of America.”’ 


We, therefore, earnestly pray for the enactment of a law embracing in substance the provisions of the bill passed twice by the Senate of 
‘Blair Bill,” making appropriations to be expended upon the basis 


the United States, and endorsed by Forty-four Senators, 
of illiteracy in the several States and Territories of the whole country. 





NAMES. 


known as the 





 P, O. ADDRESS. 
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p@e Please clip this out and paste it 


Congress, or to 


on toa sheet which will hold 50 names. 


Secure them and send them without delay to your Representative in 


J. B. MERWIN, Managing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St. Louis, Mo. 
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able time is given it in the medical 
schools, the facts taught are the re- 
sult, by a large majority, of foreign 
experimenters. 

We have just as able men for this 
department of education as any coun- 
try in the world, and are just as well 
able to take the lead in this matter of 
original research, if provision is only 
made for it. Our leading colleges and 
universities must recognize the want 
before it can be satisfied. 

Why does Germany produce so 
many able men in this department? 
Simply because her universities en- 
deavor to stimulate original research, 


HOLBROOK’S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING 
FOR BLACKBOARDS. 


ORIGINAL OBSERVATION. 





I this practical age the utilitarian 

can see but little value in learn- 
ing for learning’s sake ; it must bring 
some pecuniary reward. It is for 
this reason that we, as a nation, take 
precedence over all others in inven- 
tions and labor-saving devices, and 
occupy @ secondary position in scien- 
tific research. 

This fact is especially true in regard 
to original work in Physiology. It is 
a poorly taught branch in our Public 
Schools ; receives little more attention 
jn the colleges; and while consider- 














as lion will cover 200 square feet with three 
Slating,” as we have the exclusive manufacturin 
United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
ever offered for sale, and though th 
none can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
It is the only Surface that will not Glaze, and it will last Ten Years. 


coats. 
ION.—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘ Holbrook’s Liquid 


of it throughout the 
e the first liquid slating 
ere are several base and cheap imitations, 


PRICES: 
Black, plnts.cccs..ccccccsscccccccsvccccsced $125 | Black, half gallons ...........-.....eeeeeeee $425 
FAA cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccces 2 25 - OMB. .csccccccccccecescesccecssvess 8 00 
GQrOCM, PIMUH. ccccccccccccccocescccccoccscses 1 50 | Green, half gallons............+-.+0+ eeeees 5 50 
ef QUATES 2... ccecccecccccseccvccesceces 3 00 $4 BALIONS.... wereccceceseccseccseceees 10 00 


Address: J, B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
No. 1104 Pine Street, : ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 


| boratories well equipped, and teach- 


by providing all the requisites—la- 


ers sufficiently paid that they may de- 
vote their entire time to their work 
without the necessity of looking else- 
where for their daily bread. 
With us how different! A teacher 
of this department usually has sever- 
al other branches to teach, and con- 
sequently no time to devote to origin- 
al observation, and in the majority of 
cases but little ability for this sort of 
work. Weshall make a long stride 
when some of our universities place 
this study on a level with the other 
sciences and are as generous toward 
its support. 

But before we can expect great re- 
sults in this field we must 


TRAIN THE STUDENTS TO BECOME 
OBSERVERS, 

and this training means such close 
application and hard work that only 
those adapted to it will continue it 
long enough to make investigations 
on their own account: so, from neces- 
sity, this field will never be over- 
crowded. 

Such a training requires familiarity 
with many sciences—with mathemat 
ics, chemistry, physics, etc. The mi- 


Ss 

For the reason, that it is claimed 
that the teacher only teaches over and 
over again what is already known, 
there is danger that there will be no 
growth or elasticity of mind. We 
ought, perhaps, to urge more strenu- 
ously than we have done, that outside 
reading should be followed more 
thoroughly and systematically by 
teachers of all grades. Is this true? 
Is this the inevitable result? 

If it is true, then teachers should 
reinforce themselves, with arguments, 
illustrations and examples, by a 
broad, general culture and reading 
so much as to make the recitation in 
every branch specially attractive and 
interesting, so that pupils would 
come to it for instruction, refreshment 
and inspiration as much as to de- 
monstrate to themselves and the 
teachers that they had mastered the 
special technique used by the author 
of the text-book they have been study- 
ing. 

What room is there here for a stere- 
otyped, dry, dead ‘ met/od ?” 

To return to the original question 
—Is it true? If so, who so much in- 
terested in the remedy as the teachi- 
ers themselves ? 








croscope is called to aid the eye, and 
the camera to record certain facts not 


department is one of the broadest of 

all and the one most neglected. There 

was never a wider field for research 

than at present, and let us not neg- 

lect it. Gero. H. TALzBort, M. D. 
Newtonville, Mass. 





We should rather be President than 





““Wright’’—but should not care to be 
| E-ther, 


to be retained otherwise; and so this 


| I had a severe attack of catar:h 

over @ year ago and became so deaf! 
could not hear common conversation. 
I suffered terribly from roaring in my 
head. I procured a bottle of Ely’s 
Cream Balm, and in three weeks 
could hear as well as I ever could, and 
now Ican cheerfully say to all who 
are afflicted with the worst of diseases, 
catarrh a: d deafness, take one bottle 
of Ely’s C1eam Balm and be cured. It 
is worth $1,000 per bottle to any man, 
woman, or child suflering from ca- 
tarrh._A. E. Newman, Grayling, 
Campbell Co., Mich. 
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THE CAR SERVICE OF THE 
Wabash Railway 


Is the very best, and consists of Handsome New 
SMOKING and PARLOR COACHES, Elegant 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, the best 
and most completely equipped DINING OAR 
SERVICE in the World, and the magnificent 
PULLMAN PALACE, WAGNER and WOOD- 
RUFF SLEEPING CARS. 


The road-bed is kept in splendid condition. 
The tracks are all laid with heavy steel rails, and 
the fast time, close connections and superior ac- 
commodations on the Wabash are unequaled by 
any other line. 





Information in regard to Routes, Rate:, Time ot 
Trains, Connections, etc., will be cheerfully and 
romptly furnished on application, personally or 
by letter, to an re of the Wabash Railway. 
JOHN Mc ‘A, 8. W. SNO 


’ 
Receiver, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
‘CHICAGO. 7. 


Ganta Fe Route. 


CHICAGO, SANTA FE AND CALIFORNIA 
RAILWAY WILL OPEN FOR 


Through Passenger Traffic, 


ON SUNDAY, APRIL agth, 1883, BETWEEN 


CHICAGO AND KANSAS CITY. 


The equipment is handsome and comfortable, 
and embodies all recent improvements for trans- 
portation that are practica 


Dearborn Station, Chicago, 
AND 
Union Depot, Kansas City,. 


Are the Passenger Termini of the 


SANTA FH. 


THE door to intelligance is fenced 
about with such barbarous caution that 
a stranger would be naturally led to 
believe that our statesman considered 
the existence of its opposite among 
us as the sine gua non of our prosperity; 
or, at least, that they regarded itas an 
act of the most atrocious criminality 
to raise an illiterate man from 
the dust, and place him on the stage 
of life on a level with the citizen. 











CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering trom that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly tryingevery 
known remedy, at last found a recipe which com- 
— cured and saved him from death. Any suf- 
erer from this dreadful disease sending a self ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 

tren St., New York City, will receive the re- 
cipe free of charge. 10-21-7t 


THE Citizens’: Committee of Phila- 
delphia holds itself responsible for 
providing progressive teachers with 
any material for their work that the 
school committee declines to furnish. 
This is the best means of disposing of 
the “‘old fogy’’ that has yet been de- 
vised. 








BETTiESTUART INSTITUTE, Spring- 
field, Ili —Standing among the ad- 
vertisements of Educational Institu- 
tions will be found the Bettie Stuart, 
whose Principal, Mrs. A. M. Brooks, 
was a graduate of the same Female 
Seminary at Oxford, Ohio, with Mrs 
Carrie Harrison, the wife of the Pres- 
ident elect. 


UTILITY. 





**His very genius 
Hath taken the infection of the device.*’ 
1 





Es—let us, as teachers and edu- 

cators, look carefully, if you will, 
after the ‘‘utilities,’’ only let us build 
on a sure foundation. 

Emerson says: 

‘‘ Tt is long ere we discover how rich 
we are. Our history, we are sure, is 
quite tame. We have nothing to write, 
nothing toinfer. But our wiser years 
still run back to the despised recollec- 
tions of childhood, and always we are 
fishing up some wonderful article out 
of that pond ; until by-and-by we be- 
gin to suspect that the biography of 


the one foolish person we know is, 
in reality, nothing less than the min- 
iature paraphrase of the hundred vol- 
umes of the Universal History. 

In the intellect constructive, which 
we popularly designate by the word 
Genius, we observe the same balance 
of two elements as in intellect recep- 
tive. 

The constructive intellect produces 
th ughts, sentences, poems, plans, de- 
signs, systems. It is the generation of 
the mind, the marriage of thought 
with nature. To genius must always 
go two gifts, the thought and the pub- 
lication. 

The first is revelation, alwaye a 
miracle, which no frequency of occur- 
rence or incessant study can ever fa- 
miliarize, but which must always 
leave the inquirer stupid with wond- 
er. 

It is the advent of truth into the 
world, a form of thought now for the 
first time bursting into the universe, 
a child of the old eternal soul, a piece 
of genuine and immeasurable great- 
ness. It seems, for the time, to inherit 
all that has yet existed and to dictate 
to the unborn. It affects every thought 
of man and goes to fashion every in- 
stitution. But to make it available it 
needs a vehicle of art by which it is 
conveyed tomen. Tobe communicable 
it must become picture or sensible ob- 
ject. 

We must learn the language of facts. 
The most wonderful inspirations die 
with their subject if he has no hand 
to paint them to the senses. The ray 
of light passes invisible through space 
and only when it falls on an object is 
itseen. When the spiritual energy is 
directed on something outward, then 
isita thought. The relation between 
it and you first makes you, the value 
of you, apparent to me. 

The rich inventive genius of the 
painter must be smothered and lost 
for want of the power of drawing, and 
in our happy hours we should be in- 
exhaustible poets if once we could 
break through the silence into ade- 
quate rhyme. Asall men have some 
access to primary truth, so all have 
some art or power of communication 
in their head, but only in the artist 
does it descend into the hand. There 
is an inequality, whose laws we do not 
know, between two men and between 
two moments of the same man, in re- 
spect to this faculty. In common 
hours we have the same facts as in the 
uncommon or inspired, but they do 
not sit for their portraits; they are not 
detached, but lie in a web. 

The thought of genius is spontane- 
ous; but the power of picture or ex- 
pression, in the most enriched and 
flowing nature, im}lies a mixture of 
will, a certain control over the spon- 
taneous states, without which no pro- 
duction is possible. It is a conversion 
of all nature into the rhetoric of 
thought, under the eye of judgment, 


tobe spontaneous also. It does not flow 
from experience only or mainly, but 
from a richer source.”’ 

Let us go to and hold close to this | 
‘richer source’’ in all work, and time 
and change shall only serve to de- 
velop and perfect it. 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palaiable Emulsion. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


SEASALT 











*SDAP- 


Possesses the tonic, purifying properties of a sea 
bath, curing all local skin and scalp diseases, pim- 
ples, blotches, eczema, tetter, chafing, etc. It is 
made from perfectly eg materials, and is most 





healing and invigorating to the skin, poops it in 
a fresh, ciean and healthy condition. Sold by drug- 
gists and fancy goods dealers, or sent by mail one 
cake for 25 cts, or three for 60 cts. by the pro- 
prietors. 


R. H. McDONALD DRUG CO, 


532 Washington St., New York. 


Tutt’s Pills 


FOR TORPID LIVER. 


A torpid liver deranges the wholesys- 
tem, and produces 


Sick Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Rheu- 
matism, Sallow Skin and Piles. 


There is no better remedy for these 
eommon diseases than Tutt’s Liver 
Pills, as a trial will prove. Price, 25c. 


Sold Everywhere. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 








CATARRH 









Pain and 
flammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses > Taste Brae 
and Smell. TO 


A particle is applied into each rostril and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Droggists ; mall. 
registered, 60 cents. ELY BROS., 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 





with astrenous exercise of choice. And 





yet the imaginative vocabulary seems 





Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 














BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Importers and Dealers in 


Chemicals and Apparatus 


Schools, Colleges and Technical Laboratories. 
Genuine Bohemian Glassware. Royal Berlin and 
German Porcelain. Swedish and German Pi'ter 
Papers. Bishop’s Unequalled Platinum Ware. 
Catalogues furnished upon reccipt ot the postage, 
5 cents. 11-2 -3mos Mention this paper 


1889—"IRON AND STEEL.”’—1889- 


The Latest and Brightest Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Annual, 


Teachers Get It. Students Get It, 


Thousands of readers who have scanned with 
eager delight the pages of ‘‘Watt Stephens, the 
Genius of Steam” (1885), ‘* Voltagal, the Genius 
of Electricity’ (1886), ‘‘ Petroleum and Natural 
Gas” (1887) , and ‘* Coal and Coke” (1888), will be 
happy to know that the latest addition to the fa- 
mous Rock ISLAND serles, ‘Iron and Steel’’ 
(1889), dedicated to the ‘* Boys and Girls of Amer- 
ica,” is now ready for distribution. 

Enclose ten (10) cents in coin or stamps (for 

posteunt and your address, written plainly to 
Geo. H. Smith, Assistant General Ticket and Pas- 
senger Agent, Chicago, and a copy will be sent 
you by return mail. Copies of previous Annuals 
als» turnished at same rate. 
_ ‘Tron and Steel’? embodies a vast deal of useful 
information. Jn the company ot his boy and girl 
visitors, ‘A Man’ penetrates the mines, explains 
their underground workings, follows the mined 
product to the furnace and smelter, and describes 
the various processes to which it is subjected and 
the machinery that compels it to assume the mul- 
tiform shapes of rails, piping, nails, tools and 
other fabrics for general use. 

The engravings are from original sketches and 
photographs, and admirably executed. Besides the 
smaller pictures there are numerous full-page 
views of scenes in the Iron Mountain (Mo.), Go- 
gebic, and C rnwall (Pa.) mining districts, and 
of lron and Steel Works at Pueblo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and other places. The work has been 
prepared with great care, and is written in the 
same attractive, colloquial style which character 
ized its predecessors. 

The book makes a very handsome appearance. 
The cover is in itself a marvel—the design being 
as unique as the color effects are beautiful and ar- 
tistic. The paper is superior and typography and 
and presswork first-class. 


By “\A Man” of the Great Rock 
Island Route. 
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The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
_ With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 
All connecting with the 
Fast -@ Lines _ to 
Terre Haute, a Pittsburg, 
Washington, D. U., New York, and 
ye&. ALL EASTERN CITIES =a 
Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 
oye St. Joe, Cotncil Bluffs and all Western 
ities. 
No midnight change of cars to Vincennes 
Louisville. Cincinnati, and all Kentucky points. ' 
Connects at Jacksonville and Springfield with 
the C. & A. and Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
with Wabash for points North and South ; at Vir- 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railways 
for points East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
and St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with ‘‘ Famous Vandalia Line” for points 
East and West; at Shattuc with O. & M. for 
points East and West; at Centralia with Illinois 
Central for points North and South; at Peoria and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Chicago and the 


East. 
E. S. GREENLEAF, Sup’t. 
1-22 W. W. KENT, Gen. T. A. 








uk “Aids to School Disci- 
O pline”’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike—increase the attend- 
ance, prevent tardiness, and greatly 
relieve the teacher, as they discipline 
the school. Enclose 2c. stamp for 
samples. Address The J. B. Merwin 





FREE sample Dr, X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO,, Quingy, lilinots- 


Sehool Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
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AVE STION-lOObANSWER*100l-QVESTION 


‘Mi .QVESTIONS | 
ANSWERS, 


Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 
On U. 8. HISTORY, - - - $0 50 
GEOGRAPHY ~ - - - 

ARITHMETIC, . - . 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR - - 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ‘TEACHING, 
ORTHOGRAPHY 
GENERAL HISTORY, . - - 
age | Sein Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for reviewing Pupils 


hool, or for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every family that has children to edu- 
cate. The author is an experiened teacher. 


Published 


hed by 
THE BURRVUWsS BROTHERS CO. 
23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Jewel Gasolene Stoves and Ranges. 
91,000 


IN USE. 
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7-21-12t 





For Sale Everywhere. 


Ask your Hardware Dealer for 


The Jewel. 





Manufactured by 


George M. Clark & Company, 


: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
No. 74 JEWEL STEP STOVE. 10-21-4t 











WHY po YOu RIC oO OUR 
aap Ped bGNtE wale voboeAhae 
BOOKS FegtAne Fags enon Laewisicls 
aa NO BERS FEE RE RED 
roel UR, 10 AT ny eeclinee He a Tio ene Works? = 
TEST EDITIO W H A. cur. 
Each.’ pooete. $i. 10. WHOLESALE ; RA es. 
LATEST EDITION, NET, $8.75 
aula Magazine, $3.75. Harper's Magazine, $3.50. PRICES. 
ttractive, each postpaid, 60 ce 
Information in regard to any book i cheerfully see Prices quoted, satisfaction 
BALTIMORE, MD. 12-21-at 
GORED MAPS of thee NORTHERN and SOUTHERN HEMISPHERES facilitate 
sue view from the Poles of the surface of the Earth, in colors, on sheet 
28x30 in. , each oe surface of half the world (a globe shows only part), cor- 
oO 
Sent postpaid on receipt of pri 
E. HOLENSHADE, Slisher, 136 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Teer eae UR AT eee +4 ? 
Children's Books, omega: dc. 
E. P. ROE'S WORKS. 
EBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 
FRANKLIN Epirion OF STANDARD ERSLIBN CLASSICS, 170 Titles, 
ew, Neat an 
correspondence solicited. 
CO-OPERATIVE BOOK SUPPLY. 20 «, Satt mone streer. 
the STUDY of Geography, and are unique for GENERAL REFERENCE ; a birds- 
rectly drawn, mounted for wets Suitable for office, home or school use. 
ce 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
ORGAN. The Chicago and North Western takes rank 
with the best railways of the world. Its track 





of well ballasted steel penetrates the centres of 
STANDS ALONE as population in eight States and Territories. Its 
the Leading Organ of Day Coaches and Palace Sleeping and Dining 


Cars afford the highest realization of 


the World. For de- Safety, Luxury and Speed, 





lightfal quality, pu- IT 1S THE POPULAR SHORT LINE 
rity and exquisite 

sweetness of tone, 7. tae bia We eye 
et odme. a ps THE PACIFIC COAST, : 
great ’ e Cheap Lands an tee Homes ot 
HAS NO EQUAL. NEBRASKA and DAKOTA. 
ieee 


The Only Route to the Black Hills, 





ESTEY & CANP, and the 2 Pioneer, California Line. 
PRES aan eaaan, H.C. Wick Ei Trafic Manager. 
916 and 918 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo, | 4,2" P> WILSON, Gen, Pass. Agent. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


‘*THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 


The only Line Carrying the United States Over- 
land Mail. 


Makes Direct Connections 


With all trains from 


St. Louis, 


And all Principal Missouri River Points, 
TO 


Denver, Cheyenne, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
_ Sacramento, San Francisco, 


Pog Portland and all 

Nebrask lorado, Wyoming, Utah, 

Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Nevada, 
California, Washington T Ter- 


ritory, and Pacific 
Coast Points. 


Baggage Checked Through 
from all Points in the East to Points Named. 


Pullman Palace Sleepers 
and Modern Day Coaches on all Through Trains. 


FREE FAMILY SLEEPERS 
through on all Mail and Express Trains. 





For further information regarding the territory 
traversed, daily excursions, rates of fare, descrip- 
tive pamphlets, etc. ply to the agent of any 
connecting road, or pF aad 


JAS F. AGLAR, 
General Agent, 
218 North FourthS8t., St. Louis. 





THOS. tL. KIMBALL, 
General Manager. 


J. 8. TEBBETS, 
G. P. & T. A. 


OMAHA, NEB. 





THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY CO. 


Fast Mall Li with Vestibuled Trains 
between hishee © Milwankes, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 


bho Beam isinental R 


between Chicago, 
Grgat 8 Aone Route ao. : 
5700 Miles of Road reaching all princi- 


ne points in Illinois, a ara Minnesota, 
owa, Missouri and Dako 


between Chi- 
gute 4 the Pacific 


FOR MAPS, TIME TABLES, rates of paseage and 
freight, etc. apply to the nearest station agent of 
the CHICAGO LWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, 
or to any Railroad Agent anywhere iu the World. 
ROSSWELL MILLER. A. V. H. CARPENTER, 

General Manager, Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 








4@-For information in reference to Lands and 


PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY, write to H. G. 
HAUGEN, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin. 9-21-tf 


CHEAP HOMES IN THE SOUTH. 
THE MOBILE AND OHIO R. R. 


Is now offering tor sale po — to suit purchaser, 


{000,000 Acsesc.cheige Lanps 


piand Tennessee, 


Suitable for Farming, Gardening, 
Stock Raising and Lumbering. 


For full particulars address or apply to Alabama 
Land and Development Co., Mobile, or any of the 
ae ing aes ~~ representatives of the Mobile and 
Ohi 

F. E. Chapmad, Gen. Agent, 95 Clark street, Chi- 
cago. Gruber, Gen. ent, 542 Wyandotte 
street, Kansas City. J. ae berle, Land ‘and Im- 
migration Agent, 106 North Fourth street. St. Louis. 
M. P. Cook, Trav. Passenger and Land Agent 
Flint, Mich.; and of J. L. @. Chariton, General 
Passe nger Agent, St. Louis. 


TAKE THE 


St. Louis & Chicago 


From SPRINGFIELD to een my 7.” and 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS 
Between Springfield and all Western points this is | 
the most ex; tious route. 


TRY IT and you will NOT DENY ast 











D. L. WING, Pres’t and Gen, Manager. 
1-23 A.MOORSHEAD, G. P. A. 


THE ROUTE PAR EXCELLENCE 
ade PE TE niin 


Missouri Pacific 
RAILWAY, 


——THE —— 


s@- GREAT THOROUGHFARE “ee 


TO THE 


WEST&SOUTHWEST 


Your choice of Routes: 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


The through line to Texas, Mexico and Oalifor- 
nia, via Texarkana. One change of cars 
between St. Louis and San Francisco. 

The only direct route to reach the noted Hot 

Springs of Arkansas. 


MISSOURI PAGIFIC RAILWAY, 


The direct route via St. Louis or Hannibal for 
all points in Texas, Kansas, Old and New 
Mexico and Oulifornia! Through 
from St. Louis toall leading Tex- 
as points without change. 


Four Daily Trains to Texas, and 
Three — Trains to Missouri 
iver Points. 


EQUIPPED WITH 
Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 
Hotel Cars, Elegant Day Coaches, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
~Land Explorers’ Tickets at 
Reduced Rates. 


aey information regarding rates, routes, &c. 
supplied upon application. 


City Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth St., 
S. W. Evtror, Ticket Agent. 


W. H. Newman, Hi. CO. TOwNsSEND, 
3d Vice Prest. G.P.& T.A. 


8T. LOUIS, MO. 











| DIRECT LINE, —S4 
: aia i 


U4 





Towns owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & 8ST. | | B 





C. & A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 


8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 

sas yom all points West. Connecting in 
Union Pullman Palace sleeping-cars, 
Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 

— Reclining Chair “Cars, without extra 
charge. 

See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


0. H. CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. 
CHICAGO. 
8. H, Kwicut, Gen. Agt. Pass. Department, 
N. Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, 
8T. LOUIS, MO 


Agents’ profits per month. Will 
DO eee tere 

t ust ou 

pny hy toall. .W. H. skates 


& Son, 28 Bond 8t., 
12-21-2t 





























